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‘Turre recent Histories are on our table—each of them pe- 
culiar and remarkable, each bearing within itself and in the 
public mind, the promise of not being soon forgotten. ‘Two 
of them are by Americans, who do honor to their birthright— 
the third is by an Englishman, whom we may rightly claim 
for our own, on account of his affinity with our free democra- 
tic spirit, and because, moreover, our country has given to 
his works a broader and warmer home, than they have found 
in their native Britain. 

These three works might, without much forcing, be regard- 
ed as forming a Trilogy, representing the three great Dramas 
in Modern History. The first is a good representative of 
what has well been called the beginning of “Modern History; 
the era when the chaotic elements of feudal strifes submitted 
to the creative spirit of national order, the powers of warring 
nobles were subjected to kingly rule, individual nations con- 
solidated, and that system of international relations begun, 
which under the name of the balance of power, has continued 
to this day. No names deserve to characterize this era, so 
much as those of Ferdinand and Isabella. No mind was so 
efficient as Isabella’s in quelling the strifes in a kingdom and 
bringing every refractory power into subjection to the sover- 
eign sway. No genius was so subtle and far reaching as Fer- 
dinand’s in the intrigues and enterprises of that system of in- 
ternational politics, which sprung up in his day. 
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The second of these works, (Bancroft’s United States,) re- 
lates the colonization of North-America, the course of Euro- 
pean enterprise in the new world, the beginning of Colonial 
government, and is in future volumes to trace fully the rise 
and progress of our free institutions. In this period, we may 
see especially manifested the power of individual enterprise, 
and a race of men, “by dividing ocean kept apart,” enslaved 
neither by nobles or king, rising gradually to self-reliance and 
to that self-government, which is perfect freedom. 

In the third work, (Carlyle’s,) we may see a portraiture of 
the death-struggle between the governments of the Old World, 
and that democratic spirit which was kindled partly by the 
example of America, and partly by the oppressions of aristoc- 
racy and the corruptions of government and social life in Eu- 
rope. 

In the first work we behold the victory of royal power over 
the feudal aristocracy. In the second we see the emancipation 
of the people in a new world. In the third we may contem- 
plate the effect of the new born giant democracy in its struggle 
with the remnants of tyranny, whether of Monarch or noble in 
the old world. 

The first Drama seems almost complete, and the feudal pow- 
er of the nobles to have received its death blow throughout the 
civilized world. But the curtain yet veils from us the last acts 
of the two other Dramas. What shall be the fate of our boast- 
ed free institutions in this land of their birth—what shall be 
their effect upon the governments of the old world—remains 
in an obscurity, which time alone can reveal to us, and which 
the eye of the All-Seeing alone knows. 

A comparison might be instituted between these three pe- 
riods in respect to Religion, Literature and the Arts, as well 
as in Government, but without attempting this, we pass on, 
and wili merely give a hasty critica] notice of each of the three 
histories in question. 


I, History or tue Reicn or Ferpinanp and Jsapewra, the Catholic. By 
William H. Prescott. Inthree Volumes. Boston, 1838. 


Looking at these three elegant volumes as they laid on the 
bookseller’s counter, we were almost disposed to quarrel with 
the author for writing so long a book on such a subject, and 
tempting us to read more upon a single reign, than we can 
afford to do consistently with our general plan. We knew 
indeed, that the subject had some interest, and that the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella was an era in the history of Spain. 
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We knew too (for is it not written ip the Child’s Geography.) 
that it was Isabella, who was the first and last friend of Co- 
jumbus, and that to her patronage, we owe the discovery of 
America. Still we were reluctant to go through three oc- 
tavoes about these two monarch’s, especially in this season of 
interesting books. But seduced by the beautiful page and by 
friendly advisings, we made the attempt. Instead of repining 
at the length of the book, we were unwilling to attend to any 
thing else until we had devoured the last page of the last vol- 
ume. 

It may be on account of our peculiar ignorance, but surely 
it seems wonderful, that so little should be known of this most 
interesting epoch in history. Momentous events without num- 
ber crowd these pages. ‘The submission of feudal clans to 
sovereign sway, the beginning of true national order and in- 
ternational relations, the era of the application of the great 
modern inventions to the arts of life, the age of Columbus and 
Ximenes and Gonsalvo, the era of the Conquest of Granada, 
and of the most famous Italian wars and of famous intrigues be- 
tween European potentates—all these circumstances mark the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, as second in interest to no 
other similar period of history. 

These monarchs themselves are among the world’s truly 
great personages. Ferdinand was a politician on the grandest 
scale, able to outwit every other sovereign in intrigue, as well 
as conquer every enemy in battle. Isabella was the exemplar 
of a Queen—a greater than Elizabeth. With a warrior’s ener- 
gy and all a woman's gentleness, with ardent affections and 
with a purity beyond even the breath of reproach, with inflexi- 
ble attachment to her plans of government and determination 
to carry them intoeflect against all opposition, whether from 
nobles or populace, and yet with the tenderest regard for the 
welfare of her subjects, she stands among the highest of her 
sex. The establishment of tie Inquisition was indeed a blem- 
ish upon her character. But it came from the excess ofa vir- 
tue. Religion, sincere and generally consistent, was the strong- 
est feature in her character; and her own wish to convert the 
Heathen and the influence of her Confessors induced her to 
try even by force to convert the Jews and Moors, and to ex- 
tend to them the cruel alternative of exile or baptism. Her 
fault in this was the fault of her age, even of its purest minds, at 
least in Catholic countries. 

Mr Prescott’s work is remarkable for many things—for the 
difficulties (loss of eye-sight,) under which it was begun—for 





the singular amount of new materials, which it embodies, and 
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for the clear classic style in which itis written. Reading the 
text alone, one can enjoy a clear, fascinating narrative, that 
has the interest of romance, — with political and philo- 
sophical reflections, that, to a right mind, have an interest far 
higher than romance. Reading the notes in connection, one 
finds before him an amount of rare and valuable learning, that 
may well raise his admiration of the author’s industry, and 
rebuke his own idleness. 

This is a charming way of writing books—this way of put- 
ting all the erudite references and less important digressions 
in the notes. It reminds one of sailing along a pleasant and 
well cleared river—the stream clearly flowing—here and there 
a pleasant island, that instead of interrupting the river’s course, 
serves to beautify it, and stately trees growing on the margin, 
which would be snags if placed in the current. 

Mr. Prescott’s style partakes something of his subject. It 
has something of a Castilian dignity, but without any of its 
stiffness. A manly noble sense of right and, reverence for the 
higher nature of man, and a vindication of free principles, ren- 
ders his work ennobling as well as instructive. We rejoice 
for him and our native literature, that a second edition is in 
press, 


II. History or tut Unitep States. By George Bancroft. Boston. 1837. 
Volume Second, 


Here we have promise of a history worthy the subject—a 
work of which our nation may be proud, and in which man- 
kind ought to rejoice. Here our nation has found a fit chron- 
icler, and humanity a true and able friend. 

Coleridge divides history into three kinds—the mere chron- 
icle~-—the history written in reference toa vindication of some 
particular form of government—and lastly, the philosophical 
history, that looks at the course of events, as manifesting the 
great principles of human nature. Mr. Bancroft’s work has 
the excellence of both the latter classes. It isa history of the 
United States, and of our free institutions, while at the same 
time, it is written in a spirit that is not narrowed down to any 
one country or government, bat which is as wide and gener- 
ous as the elements of humanity itself. We challenge the 
whole realm of history to produce more eloquent writing and 
noble thought, than is to be found in some passages of his 
work. ‘Take the chapter on the Quakers, especially that part 


of it which contains the comparison between William Penn 
and John Locke. Why not extract this sometime for the 
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edification of your readers? You cannot give them any thing 
better. 

Mr. Bancroft is a thorough democrat, and we like him all 
the better for that. He is not one of those grovelling, dirty, 
democrats, who, having no faith in any thing but flesh and 
dust, place all criterion of right in the arbitrary will of the 
many. He believes there isa spirit in man, and that the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty has given him understanding, and that 
the voice of the people, when fully and seriously uttered, is the 
voice of universal reason—the voice of God. He derides Ath- 
eism as_the metaphysician’s folly, of which indeed the people 
may for a while be the dupe, but which the real heart of hu- 
manity abhors, and will ere Jong crush. 

Mr. Bancroft is something of a political partisan, and has 
lately received a goodly reward for his zeal, in the shape of 
the Collectorship of Boston. We earnestly hope, that he will 
not allow himself to be engrossed by party politics, nor “give 
to party what was meant for mankind.” Already he has in 
some instances, published electioneering addresses, in which 
his principles, that are so noble, when stated in his history, 
have received such a local application, as to take that one fatal 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. However, he writes 
the best party papers, and if forced to read any, we should pre- 
fer his. We hope, that his principles will do something to 
elevate his party, and all parties; but the fear is, that party 
politics will sink him to their own level. He certainly de- 
serves the praise of having advocated, consistently and elo- 
quently, the noblest ideas of democracy extant, excepting 
always, those of Dr. Channing. His success, and growing 
fame, show how much better the lot of him who attaches him- 
self to great principles is, than of those time-servers, no mat- 
ter what may be their talent, who, devoid of fixed principles, 
are ever looking this way and that way for hints to guide them 
in their expedients, and sooner or later falling into that insig- 
nificance which their imbecility merits. 

We trust that Bancroft will finish his work as well as he has 
begun, and that when he touches upon the times connected 
with present politics, he may strive to be true and impartial, 
as if standing on holy ground, and with the words of prayer 
on his lips. 1 


Il. The Prencu Revoivtion, By Thomas Carlyl: 
Boston. 1838. 


What the world will make of this strangest of all books, re- 
inains yet to be seen. Many eall its “stuff” “a dose,” &e., 
and other manv extol it to the skies. 


Three Volumes in Two 
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It is hard to decide what to call the book, whether prose or 

wetry, history or epic. It seems to partake of both. ~_— 
the Westminster Review spoke rightly, when, with much 
praise it called it a prose epic. 

The lovers of Sartor will love this new child of the same 
genius, and many, to whom Sartor was an enigma and offence, 
will he charmed with the stirring narrative and spirited por- 
traiture of the present work. All must allow it the great 
excellence of transporting the readers’ minds to the very times 
and places recorded, and showing events, characters, and 
passions, as they actually were. We venture to say, that no 
man will get through the first hundred pages, which are the 
driest in the book, without a burning curiosity to read the 
whole. 

Some will think that the author shows too little sensibility 
at the horrors he records. Indeed he does almost seem at 
times like a cold souled spirit, sitting on some distant planet, 
and looking on the scenes and strifes, and cooly smiling at the 
odd things, which those strange creatures, called men and 
women, are doing. But our author writes like a true artist, 
like a Shakspeare and Goethe, and deems that enough is done 
both for truth and sensibility when men and events are descri- 
bed just as they are, and all natural lights are shining on them. 
Indeed, that man has the noblest faith and feeling, who is 
willing to let God’s world speak for itself, without marring the 
great harmony by his own squeaking explanations ; and who 
deems the light of heaven enough for earth’s scenes, without 
his holding up his petty candle for men to see by. 

Carlyle shows us the French Revolution as it is, and lets it 
speak for itself. His moral, like God’s and natures, breathes 
from every event and character, and is not stuck on at the end. 

Some of his writing, as a matter of words and style, is bad. 
But we do not believe it is affected. It is his way, and has its 
merits as such. In this particular work, the stvle pretty well 
befits the theme. The 1ough, broken march of his periods, and 
the many strange and uncouth words, make pretty appro- 
priate music for the wild tramp of events, the infernal marsh 
of chaos come again, which the French Revolution presents to 
us. We wish he would continue the work, and portray the 
upstart Corsican, with that same pen that has painted Louis, 
and Mirabeau, and Danton, and Seagreen Robespierre. What 
hetter theme ? s. 0. 
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A Fact and an Inference. 


A FACT*AND AN INFERENCE. 
BY H. J. HUIDEKOPER, MEADVILLE, PENN. 


Tuere is a fact connected with the spread of the christian 
religion, which has forcibly struck me, and which yet I do not 
recollect having seen noticed by any writer. It is namel¥ this : 
That while in the earlier ages of christianity, the christian 
religion spread itself rapidly over the heathen world, and was 
embraced by millions from a conviction of its truth and intrin- 
sic worth, the missionary efforts of the present day for its dis- 
semination in heathen countries, have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful, and unproductive of the desired results. 

If we examine into this matter, we find, that during the first 
four, and at least part of the fifth, centuries, the christian 
religion, under almost every conceivable difficulty and oppo- 
sition, spread rapidly over every part of the known world, and 
was embraced by millions, apparently from no other motive 
than a sincere conviction of its truth. After this we find it 
extend itself with much less rapidity, and the motives from 
which it is embraced become of a much more doubtful nature. 
We should hardly dare to attribute the conversion of Clovis 
and his Franks, at the close of the fifth century, to any inter- 
nal conviction of the truth, or the moral excellence of chris- 
tianity ; and the conversion of the Saxons in the eighth cen- 
tury, is known to have been the eflect of military violence, and 
relentless persecution. Gradually we find its diffusion become 
slower. We even find it losing ground in those portions of 
Asiain which it appeared most firmly established ; and in the 
northern parts of Africa, in which it once flourished, it became 
almost wholly extirpated. And if we descend now to our own 
times, we find, that under far more favorable circumstances 
than those in which any of the early christians after the Apos- 
tolic age, were ever placed, all our missionary efforts for the 
conversion of heathen nations, have produced little effect. 

That these facts are as I have stated them wiil not be denied. 
They rest on the concurrent testimony of the history of past 
times, and of our own experience ; and it may not be an unin- 
teresting inquiry, Why the missionary efforts of the present 
day are so unsuccessful, when compared with those of the 
earlier ages of christianity 

That the first promulgation of the christian religion was 
much assisted by the miraculous power with which its first 
heralds were endowed, is fully admitted; and though it is 
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yenerally held among Protestants that these miraculous powers 
were limited to the Apostolic age, yet their influence must 
have extended itself to a somewhat later period. But from 
about the beginning of the second century, that religion had 
to depend for its promulgation solely on the same moral means 
which are now in operation; and yet then we find it spread- 
ing itself rapidly over the heathen countries of the known 
world, while now it hardly makes any progress in them. 
Whence is this difference ? 

We cannot attribute it to any superior means which the 
missionaries of those early times possessed over those of the 
present day. On the contrary, in this respect the advantage 
is decidedly on the side of the latter. The first heralds of the 
cross were commonly poor men, or men of moderate means. 
They lived ata time when there was little intercourse between 
the people of different countries, and when but few facilities 
for travelling existed. Besides, theirs was, comparatively 
speaking, an illiterate age, when they had chiefly to depend 
on oral communication for the promulgation of their opinions, 
and could derive but little assistance from books. Now, in all 
these respects, the missionaries of the present day have decid- 
edly the advantage. The extensive commercial intercourse 
which now exists between diflerent countries, gives to them 
an easy access even to the most distant parts of the globe. 
The zeal of their christian brethren furnish them amply with 
the necessary pecuniary means, and they find in the press, an 
auxiliary power for the dissemination of their sentiments, 
totally unknown to their early predecessors. 

Neither can we attribnte the superior success of the earlier 
missionaries to any superior devotedness tothe cause. In this 
respect the missionaries of the present.day need not feara 
comparison. We see them, with a spirit of self sacrifice 
worthy of the Apostolic times, quit their homes and kindred 
for the most remote climes, and cheerfully sacrifice their ease, 
their comfort, their health, and even life itself, to impart the 
blessings of christianity to distant nations. 

Nor can it be supposed, that the heathen nations who em- 
braced christianity in those earlier ages, possessed an adapta- 
tion for the reception of truth, beyond what is possessed by 
the heathen nations of the present day. Converts were then 
made in almost every known country in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; not merely in the neighborhood of Palestine, but in 
the remotest region—on the borders of the Ganges—at the 
pillar of Hereules—and in the British Isles. Neither were 
their conversions limited to such nations as had been previously 
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prepared for them by a superior degree of civilization. They 
included equally the illiterate and rude Barbarian, and the 
civilized Greek and Roman; and the nation of the Goths, when 
converted to christianity in the fourth century, by the preach- 
ing and the virtues of Ulphilas, were certainly not superior 
in civilization to the Tartars of the present day. 

But if weymust not look to these causes, for a solution of the 
question under consideration, to what then can we attribute 
the change which has taken place? I can only account for it 
by the supposition, that in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
changes took place in the doctrines of christianity, whereby 
its truths were rendered less eflicacious, and less acceptable to 
the human mind. 

When we see a cause followed, and continue to be followed, 
by an effect which we cannot trace to any other cause, we are 
justified in thinking that there must be a connection between 
such cause and effect, even if that connection should not be 
strikingly apparent at first view. Now, if I mistake not, we 
have, in regard to the subject under consideration, such a cause 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, which was introduced into the 
church in the fourth century, and perfected in the fifth. (a) 
It is true, that several heathen nations embraced christianity 
after the date of the Council of Constantinople, which may be 
considered as the true era of the introduction of this new dog- 
ma; but we must consider that it would take some time 
before the clergy, who had decreed it, could induce the great 
body of believers to embrace it, or before it-would produce 
any practical effect. If deserves notice, however, that the 
Goths, the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, Burgundians, Vandals, 
and other barbarian nations, who voluntarily embraced chris- 
tianity in the latter part of the fourth, or the fifth century, all 
received it in the Arian, that is, in the Unitarian form; and 
preserved it in that form for a great length of time ; so that the 
historian Gibbon observes, that when Clovis, the King of the 
Franks, was baptized in the year 496, he alone, of all the 





a Note. — This doctrine had its origin in the scholastic philosophy of Plato. 
The foundation for its introduction into the christian church was laid in the year 
325, at the Council of Nice, where the consubstantiation of the Son with the 
Father, but not his equality , was decreed ; and where nothing was said respecting 
the Holy Spirit. At the Council of Constantinople, held in the year 331, the 
perfect equality of the Son and the Holy Spirit, with the Father, was established ; 
and at the Councils of Ephesus, in 431, and of Calcedon, th 451, this doctrine 
was still further modified and improved, until it became gradually reduced to the 
form in which it exists at the present day. 
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christian Kings, belonged te the orthodox faith. It is also 
deserving our attention, that from the time that the doctrine 
of the Trinity came to be generally received by the church, 
voluntary conversions to christianity in a great measure ceased; 
so that after that time, persecution and violence were but too 
often the means resorted to, to convert men to the christian 
faith. 

From these historical facts, I am irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion, that it was the introduction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which at first checked, and which now continues to 
obstruct, the general diffusion of christianity ; and which will 
ever prevent it from becoming the universal religion of man- 
kind, so long as that dogma is retained among its articles of 
faith. 

Let no one say, that [ overrate the influence of the belief 
in the Divine Unity. That belief lies at the foundation of all 
true religion, and is at the same time so congenial to the human 
heart and understanding, that were it not for the unwearied 
pains which are taken to indoctrinate and frighten children, 
from their earliest years, into the belief of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, christians would long since have retured to the simple 
faith of the primitive church. 

If any one should feel inclined to doubt, whether that faith 
possess the influence which I attribute to it, I would refer such 
to the present condition of the Jews, as a standing evidence of 
its power. It is now nearly eighteen centuries since that 
people were carried away aut of their own country, and scat- 
tered among the nations of the earth. Every other nation 
which has been thus conquered and dispersed, has entirely 
lost its identity and name, and has become incorporated with 
its conquerors. The Jews alone, after eighteen centuries, 
remain a perfectly distinct people. Though scattered among 
all nations, and subdivided into feeble societies, almost every 
where persecuted and oppressed, yet we never find them 
amalgamated with, and lost among, those with whom they 
dwell. They every where preserve their identity; and it is 
supposed, from statistical inquiries, that they are, at the 
present day, as numerous as they were at any time during 
the most prosperous days of their national independence ; 
perhaps niore so. 

If it be now asked, to what cause we must attribute this 
singular phenomenon, I answer, that I can discover no other 
than their belief in the Divine Unity. It is the power of this 
faith which has hitherto preserved them, and served to them as 
a bond of union in their dispersion among the nations; and I 
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feel convinced, that the power of that faith will preserve them 
as a distinct ple, unul the time, predicted ji Ae Apostle 
Paul, (4) shall have arrived, when the present obstacle to the 
general reception of christianity having been removed, alt 
{srae] shall confess with their Samaritan countrymen of old: 
That Jesus of Nazareth is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. (c) 
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THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


Turre is a question which I wish to propose to the Episcopal 
Church, to which I think an answer will be difficult. You 
know. how much stress is laid, by that community, upon what 
is called the regular Episcopal ordination; without this, ne 
one is considered a true minister, an authorized preacher of the 
gospel. Now let me suppose acase. Ifone or several of the 
bishops of the church in the United States or England, were 
to become Unitarian, should declare that the doctrine of the 
prayer book is incorrect and unscriptural, and should accord- 
ingly preceed to alter the same, such bishop or bishops would 
be immediately deposed from their office, by the regular eccle- 
siastical authorities. But suppose they refused to respect 
those authorities, and should go on to preach their new faith, 
and to ordain priests and deacons as before, would they still 
be entitled to the name and office of bishops, and would ordi- 
nation by their hands be accounted valid? I suppose that 
every one, certainly every Episcopalian, must answer, no ; for 
their own ordination, with all its rights and privileges, would 
have been annulled by the same power by which it was con- 
ferred, and all its sanctity, whatever that might be, would have 
ceased. The bishops so deposed, therefore, would cease to be 
bishops, according to the Episeopal sense of the word, and 
especially, (which seems to me beyond controversy) they 
would no longer have authority to ordain others, and ordina- 
tion by their hands, would be no more than ordination by any 
protestant clergyman. 

I think that very few Episcopalians would contest this 
position. The powers to bind and to loose, are in this case 
inseparable. If the church has not power to depose, its power 
to ordain cannot claim much importance or sanctity. But 





b Rom. X. 25, 26 e Jehn TY. 42, 
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apply the principle to the present Episcopal Church and its 
Apostolic succession. In the time of Henry the VIII. its 
existence began. That monarch was offended, because the 
Pope would not sanction a divorce from Catharine, when he 
wished to marry another. He accordingly set the Pope at 
defiance, declared himself the head of the church, and ordered 
the clergy to continue in their offices and duties as before. 
The whole English church was immediately excommunicated. 
Its bishops and all its clergy were deposed by the highest 
authorities of the regular church, the same by whom they 
were in the first place installed. If those authorities had 
power to appoint, they had power to remove. If their ordi- 
nation bestowed peculiar sanctity, their excommunication 
removed it. By that excommunication the English clergy 
were put upon precisely the same ground with protestant 
ministers in general. ‘They no longer possessed any sanctity 
by right of their ordination. But it may be said, the bill of 
excommunication was a mere dead letter; it had no effect; the 
English church was able to uphold itself. In this answer we 
come at the truth. From the power of King Henry VIII. 
proceeded the actual authority of that church. His passions 
originated, and his power sustained it. It could no longer 
assert any authority derived from the virtue of Catholic ordi- 
nation. Its bishops went on to ordain, but they had no eccle- 
siastical right to do so; their authority from the church had 
ceased, and that from the King substituted. 

Here then, the whole Episcopal church stands in the same 
position that was supposed just now. It stands even more 
unfavorably, on account of the discreditable causes of its first 
separation from the mother church; for it is well known that 
the cause of its separation was not reformation in doctrine, 
but the selfish purposes of Henry VII. It seems to me, there- 
fore, perfectly plain, that whatever claims the Catholic church 
may have to an Apostolic succession, by virtue of the regular 
ecclesiastical ordination of its clergy from the Apostles down, 
such claims no more belong to the Episcopal church than to the 
Calvinist and Lutheran. As to the claims of the Catholics 
inquiry need not here be made. Every ecclesiastical historian 
knows that much ingenuity is requisite to support them; that 
many of the links in the chain are very rotten; and that, for 
the period before the beginning of the third century, conjecture 
must take the place of fact, in proving an unbroken succession. 
But this was not the point to which the present article is 
directed. In concluding, I will remark, that I have no enmity 
whatever against the Episcopal church. It is undoubtedly, a 
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component part, as well as the other christian communities, of 
the holy church universal. We oppose it, only wherein it sets 
up unauthorized claims, to the prejudice of others. E. j 
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VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KOSEGARTEN. 


Through night to morn—and when the dreadful gloom 
Around thee, veils creation’s cheerful light— 

Then cheer thee, cheer thee! from the midnight dark 

Soon shall a ‘sunrise follow, mild and bright. 


Through storm to rest !—and if through earth and heaven 
Its thundering wheel the raging tempest roll, 

Then calm thy heart—when the loud tumult’s o’er, 

A blessed stillness comes to cheer thy soul. 


Through frost to spring !—and if the north wind sweeps, 
And every thing of earth is chilled and numb, 

Then cheer thee—when wild winter’s ravings cease, 

The young and gentle breath of spring will come. 






Through strife to victory '—and in serried rank 
If thousand deaths should threaten to destroy, 

Cheer thee—the battle’s stifling press shall end 

In peaceful march, and victor’s shout of joy. 


Through toil to sleep !—and when the noon’s hot breath 
Heavy and close upon thy path-way lies, 

Then cheer thee—soon the cool of evening blows, 

Bringing sweet slumber to thy weary eyes. 


‘Through cross to thy salvation !—and when life, 

With troubles strong as giants threaten thee, 
Then cheer thee—from all wretchedness and grief, 
The God of peace shall set thy spirit free. 





* The way of the cross is the way of light. 
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‘Through woe to joy !—and weep’st thou in the morn, 
And weep’st thou when the midnight wraps the sky— 
Cheer then thy heart, and let the Father care, 
Who watches thee above with pitying eye. 


‘Through death to life!—up through this vale of tears, 
The earth—this thistle-field of life below, 

To the great supper of the blest above, 
‘That upper world where joys forever flow. Cc. P. C. 


—19 H— 
LETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSINS. 
NO. IV. 


* * * * * Keer Washington’s birth day? To be sure we 
shall! Ay,and keep itholy. We are too apt, my friend, to 
forget that holydays are holy days: and even when we cannot 
escape the remembrance of this truth—as on Christmas—we 
get rid of it as fast as possible ; do up the religion of the day 
by going to church in the morning, and then rush home to 
drown our devotion by seas of cider, and continents of pump- 
kin pie. This, mind me, I say not of all, but of us that throve 
first under the cold skies of New England: and we have the 
feelings of which I speak, because, (if I mistake not,) our 
fathers made religion a strait jacket, “ to keep the rogues in 
order,” which their sons have found it necessary to put off 
when about to eat largely, laugh, and make merry. But here 
in Ohio, it is our faith, that joy, light-heartedness, and love, 
whether they find expression in singing, dancing, iaughing, or 
kissing, are ever good, ever holy, ever acceptable to Him who 
seeth the heart. In this faith we think, that by the morning 
prayer, the forenoon’s lesson, the covered and crowded table, 
the walk of the afternoon, and the sports of the evening, we 
keep the day holy; for in all these occupations and places, we 
have with us, the sense of God’s goodness, might, and care; 
the devotion, which, like a dove, descended upon us when 
before the altar, broods all the day over our soul, and stills, 
for the time at least, its chaotic hopes, and fears, and passions, 
into order and beauty. 
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But, perhaps you will ask, how we keep Washington’s birth 
day holy? Even as we do that of Jesus. How! cry you, 
compare the coming of a mere man with that of the Saviour! 
My friend, we make no comparisons: we look on all such 
events as equally manifestations of the Almighty goodness ; 
and though we may and should feel deeper joy at some of 
them than at others, we use in all the same forms, that it may 
be present to us that we owe all to the same being. In our 
view, He sent Washington to work his appointed work, as 
certainly as He sent Jesus, and without approaching the ques- 
tion of doctrinal divinity, we feel that we should worship Him 
for both. 

And this leads me to tell you what we did last year upon 
the 22d of February. In the morning we had prayers read, 
which were selected from the bible and Episcopal service. At 
ten we met again, and having prayed once more, and sung a 
little hymn written for the occasion, | read a paper which I 
had drawn up, containing the evidences of Washington’s 
mission, as they struck me. His early hardening of body, 
and developement of active powers, without exposure to 
the dangers of a camp; his perfect fitness as respects age, 
experience, character, and political position, to lead our 
armies; his wonderful power over the whole nation, with an 
apparent unconsciousness, on his part, that it existed; his 
passage through wars unharmed, and continued strength, till 
he had established our constitutional government, a thing 
which no other man could have. done: these developed and 
detailed, appeared to me as clear marks of design as the forma- 
tion of the eye, and I so attempted to present them to others. 
After I had done reading, some conversation took place respect- 
ing the facts of which I had been speaking, and of their bear- 
ing upon the adaptations which I had suggested; and this 
interested most of us till dinner-time. After dinner we had a 
ramble in the woods; and few returned without having found 
something curious to inquire and talk about, to say nothing of 
the wholesome air we had breathed. Then came tea, and 
after tea, singing, dancing, story-telling, and all the games that 
boys and girls make so much of. 

This year our “ceremonies,” as we call them, will be the 
same substantially, and I am preparing a paper to show the 
economy of our political leader, as I think we need much to 
have economy preached to us in these days. And thus we 
propose to have some one of Washington’s wonderful powers 
and virtues laid before us in detail every year; an easy task, 
now that we have Spark’s edition of his writings. 
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But Washington’s birth day, though it ranks, with us, among 
the holiest days of the year, is but one of twelve such holy- 
days which we purpose to keep, not including Christmas and 
New Year. 

Upon the 20th of January, we have the acknowledgment 
of our independence by Great Britain; a time to commemorate 
the blessings of peace, and the folly of war. Upon the 20th of 
March we hail the birth of spring, which begins upon that day, 
as you know; and some years can rejoice in her coming, even 
then, with garlands of wild flowers. Then we think of the 
spring of regeneration in the soul of man, and of the resurrec- 
tion, and the whole material world crowds to offer us illustra- 
tions. Our April festival is also upon that day, and though no 
event of particular interest occurred on that day, during that 
month died Chaucer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Franklin, and Byron, 
so that we have no dearth of subjects to speak of. May brings 
us may-day: the 21st of June ushers in summer: July has its 
“Independence”: and the 15th of August was the birth day 
both of Napoleon Bonaparte, and Walter Scott. September 
carries the year intoautumn: and upon the 19th of October 
was the surrender of Cornwallis—upon the 20th the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Upon the 2lst of November the 
Cape of Good Hope was first doubled ; while in December the 
2ist brings winter, the 22d the landing at Plymouth. 

You see that we have thus, in each month, one day that is 
set apart from business, from toil, from worldly anxiety, and 
given to the contemplation of nature; or the great events of 
history; or the lives of the leading spirits that have trod our 
earth: and in all of these to the guiding and governing hand 
of our Heavenly Father. We hope, in this way, to serve 
literature, science, and religion. Business is, in this country, 
like asun, whose vast centripital force tends ever to draw us 
in, and absorb us wholly: in the hope that our holydays will 
aid in producing a counteracting power, we adopt them; and 
I cannot but wish that others would follow our example. A 
few national holydays may be enough; but I am inclined to 
think, it would be well for every family, and circle, and school, 
to have others of their own; not play days, but holy days— 
kept, more or less in the manner that I have described. 


J. H. P. 
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CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 


Unrrarian christians are often accused of denying the 
Saviour, and rejecting the atonement. If, by the first of these 
charges, itis meant, that they deny that Jesus Christ and God 
the Father are the same being; and by the second, that this 
being was punished on the cross for the sins of men, then do 
we admit their justice. But, if by saying that Unitarians dis- 
believe these dogmas, it is meant, that they disbelieve any 
atonement, and look to no Saviour, then is the accusation false 
and calumnious. 

We do believe in the Saviour, and in the atonement which 
he came toeffect. Wedo believe that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save men from sin and its consequences. “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life; for God sent not his son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved,” 

But the question is, How does Christ save the world from 
sin? We answer, he saves men from sin and its consequences 
by his ure: and by his life, we mean all that he was, all that 
he said, did, and suffered, recorded in the Evangelists. You 
hear it said, we are aware, when you ask how Christ saves 
men, that it is by his death, his blood, the great sacrifice on 
the cross, that he saves men. But we say, as far as we can 
understand scriptare on this point, that it is not the death of 
Christ alone, which we must regard as operating in saving 
men from sin. It is his death, his sufferings on the cross, 
considered as part of his life, as the most glorious, the most 
touching scene in it; as the sublimest and most efficient mani- 
festation of that wonderful spirit of self-sacrifice and faith, 
which so filled his whole life. Christians have considered the 
death of Christ too much as detached from his life—as standing 
alone in its saving effects. We look upon his death as the 
finishing and crowning act in that life of wonder—as forming 
with that life acomplete and harmonious whole. It is not his 
death alone which operates in saving from sin. Although, his 
death, being the most prominent event in the whole course of 
his ministry, may justly be regarded as transcending every 
other of his acts and sufferings for man. And so his Apostles 
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regarded it; which accounts for the prominence given to it in 
their discourses and letters. They, when preaching or writin 

of him, their Lord and Saviour, while their memories ran back 
over his whole life of Jabor, and instruction, and suffering, 
would naturally place this last event, this unjust and cruel 
death upon the cross, in front of all otherevents. They there. 
fore preached “ Christ crucified.”” They spoke of the blood of 
Christ as cleansing from sin, shed for the remission of sins. 
Beholding in their mind’s eye, as always before them, the 
naked and bleeding form of the Son of God, hanging in the 
slow agonies of a cruel and ignominious death, upon the cross ; 
beholding thus, him who had brought them as from darkness 
to light, and filled them with a new spirit, and made them 
new creatures—how could they refrain, when speaking of him, 
from telling of his death, of his blood poured out freely for the 
sins of the world, of the great sacrifice for the human race ? 
They could not speak otherwise. Jesus Christ crucified hung 
before them. His pale and bleeding form haunted their mem- 
ories and imaginations. The voice that had been like solemn 
music in their ears, was hushed forever. The eyes which had 
so awed, or so encouraged them, with their unearthly light, 
were closed in death. The majestic form which had moved 
about among them like a divinity, was stretched in weakness, 
and pain, and ignominy, upon the most cruel instrument of 
torture. How could they refrain from speaking of the blood, 
of the crucifixion, of the sacrifice of their Saviour? Remember 
too, that the Apostles were orientals, and accustomed to speak 
strongly and in highly figurative language. Remember that 
they spoke just as they felt, in spontaneous, unguarded, fervid 
utterances. Remember that they were not writing philoso- 
phical essays, nor uttering studied harangues. Remember 
that therefore, we must apply to the understanding of their 
writings, just and rational principles of interpretation. Let 
us bear in mind these things—let us transport ourselves, in 
imagination, to the age and situation they occupied, and enter 
as far as we can into their thoughts and feelings, and we shall 
not fail to account for the reason why they spoke so much of 
“Christ crucified.” Still, we believe that they themselves 
regarded the death of Christ not as a separate, detached event, 
but as sublimely and powerfully illustrative of his whole pre- 
vious /fe. Regarded in this light, how beautiful, and how 
powerful an exhibition of the wonderful spirit which was in 
him, does his death become! We do not believe his death to 
operate in any mysterious, incomprehensible way, in drawing 
men from sin—we believe it is by the simple, but mighty 
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power of example, that it operates. It was so regarded by 
the Apostles. The suflerings of Jesus are held up to view by 
them, as a motive for christians to act, to suffer and die, like- 
wise, in the cause of truth and holiness. They are exhorted 
to run patiently the race set before them, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of their faith, who for the joy set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

We are desirous not to be misunderstood. We do not 
undervalue the death of Christ. We believe in an atonement. 
We believe in the saving efficacy of the death, or as the 
scriptures sometimes called it, the blood of Christ. But we 
consider this death of Christ as not the whole of the work of 
atonement, but only the consummation, the completion of the 
work and sufferings of his whole ministry. We believe that 
he himself expressed this, in the last words he uttered on the 
cross, ere he bowed his head and died—‘“It is finished!” 
What was finished? ‘The work he was appointed to perform. 
He had labored, and suffered, and taught; his whole life had 
passed before his disciples, and had drawn to its completion: 
he had gone up voluntarily to meet a death of shame and suf- 
fering, amidst denials, and desertion, and taunts, and scoffings, 
and the grossest injustice—but he knew that he was completing 
the great work of redemption, and that on this last hour of 

agony, all might depend. 

We believe then, that the new testament teaches that Christ 
is the Saviour of men: that he saves them by his teachings, 
by his example, by his death; and that we should consider all 
these means as included in his life and character, and that this 
life and character, making up and constituting all we know of 
the Son of God, becomes the salvation of men. We cannot 
separate Jesus from his doctrines, his actions, his miracles, his 
death. They form one perfect whole. It is the character of 
Jesus that saves men. His words alone will not save us. 
They are comparatively lifeless, till we see Jesus himself act- 
ing and living in perfect accordance with them. The recog- 
nition of the reality of the miracles will not save us—we must 
consider them as a part of his perfect character. And in like 
manner, the contemplation of his sufferings and his death can- 
not save us, till we come to consider them as the completing 
and crowning part of his whole life and character. It is the 
example of Jesus, we repeat, which must and does save men. 
It is by being led to become like him, as far as we can. It is 
by taking the life of Jesus, warm and fresh, and unmarred by 
human dogmas, and laying it to our hearts, till it warms and 
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penetrates our whole being. It is by clothing ourselves with 
Christ. It is by acquainting ourselves with him, in every 
aspect of lowliness and weakness, as united and blended with 
every aspect of exaltation and inspiration which he exhibited— 
by making him our guide, our teacher, our pattern, that he is 
to save us. If by learning of Jesus, we are made christians, 
made like Christ in spirit, then the atonement has eflected its 
work. Let it not be said that we are endeavoring to “ explain 
away” this doctrine. We appeal to scripture. We would 
avoid and deprecate any fanciful speculations on the subject. 
We take our stand upon the foundation of the New Testament, 
and only demand of others that they will look with an impar- 
tial mind into those writings, that they may be convinced of 
the truth of this view. C. P. C. 


—0e 20— 
SONNET. 


SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


Men talk of beauty—of the earth and sky, 
And the blue stillness of the inland waters, 
And search all language, with a lover’s eye, 
For flowers of praise to deck earth’s glorious daughters. 
And it is well, within the soul to cherish 
A love for al] things beautiful around. 
But there is beauty that can never perish— 
A hidden path no “ vulture’s eye ”* hath found. 
Vainly ye seek it, who in sense alone 
Wander amid the sweets the world hath given: 
As vainly, ye who make the mind the throne, 
While the heart bends a slave, insulted, driven. 
Thou who would’st know what beauty this can be, 
Know— ’tis the sunlight of the soul’s deep purity. 
Cc. P. C. 


—_— — ——- eee ann 


* Job, xxvii. 7. There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture’s eve hath not seen 
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PROFESSOR STOWE’S REPORT ON ELEMENTARY 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 








In March, 1836, being about to embark for Europe, Profes- 
sor Stowe received from Governor Lucas, of Ohio, two reso- 
lutions by the Legislature of that State, requesting him to 
collect, while abroad, such information as he could, respecting 
the various systems of instruction in the countries which he 
might visit, and report thereon. ‘The report before us was 
made, under this request, upon the 18th of Dec rember, 1837. 

Mr. Stowe states, that the Governor’s communication to 
him, was a passport to all the institutions to which he went, 
and that assistance was every where given him freely and 
warmly. 

The greater part of the report is occupied with the details 
of the Prussian school system, and an account of what has been 
done by Russia toward popular education. But before noticing 
these interesting points, we cannot forbear calling our reader’s 
attention to one fact, which at this time, when Catholics are 
in our country held the foes of schools and popular government, 
deserves consideration: Louis of Bavaria, a Catholic monarch, 
has, of his own free will, given his people a constitutional 
representation in the covernment, and stands second only to 
Prussia in the universality and perfectness of his common 
schools. (p. 6. ) 

The Russian system is essentially that of Prussia: the whole 
empire is divided into Provinces, each containing a University, 
six of which had gone into operation in 1835, Hach province 
is divided again into Academic districts, in each of which is 
one institution for classical learning, called a Gymnasium; 
another for the higher branches of a business education, called 
an Academy: 67 Gymnasia were in operation in 1835. The 
Academic districts are again divided into schoo] districts, of 
which 1200, beside private schools, were at work in the year 
above named. 

In order to keep alive a desire for education, the minister of 
public instruction publishes a periodical journal, in which he 
states every thing relating to the subject; recommending 
works and modes of instruction. 

For every Academic district there is a schoo] house archi- 
tect, whose whole business it is to see to the planning and 
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building of those in his own district. Provision for teaching 
Agriculture, and all the arts of life, is made; and religious 
teachers are allowed to those who wish them. Professional 
teachers are thoroughly examined, morally and intellectually ; 
and after their strength is gone, they all, public and private, 
receive a pension; and their families a support after the father’s 
death. Every year, also, many are sent abroad to Berlin, 
Vienna, and England, to fit themselves for especial departments. 

In the Universities there is one teacher to every 8 or 10 
pupils, and throughout, the proportion is much more just than 
in this country. 

These advantages are extended to Poland, Siberia, and the 
barbarian provinces among the Caucasus. In those lately 
conquered from Persia, there were in 1835, 1300 children, and 
60 teachers. 

At St. Petersburg isa model institution for educating teach- 
ers; in 1835, 76 graduated, and the number increases yearly. 

With Mr. Stowe, we say, “In view of such facts as these, 
who is not ready to exclaim, * Well done, cold, semi-barbarous, 
despotic Russia! may other nations more favored by nature 
and Providence emulate thy example!’ ” 

That portion of the report which relates to the Prussian sys- 
tem is admirable; being clear, condensed, and practical. It 
is far better than Cousin’s to the man who wishes only a gen- 
eral idea of the mode of action in the schools of that wonderful 
despotism. 

The point first referred to is the “excellent order and rigid 
economy” of those institutions. “ Every boy,” says Mr. 
Stowe, “is taught to wait upon himself—to keep his person, 
clothing, furniture, and books, in perfect order and neatness; 
no extravagance in dress, nor waste of fuel, or food, or pro- 
perty of any kind, is permitted. At the doors are good mats 
and scrapers, and every thing of the kind necessary for neat- 
ness and comfort; and every student is taught, as carefully as 
he is taught any other lesson, to make a proper use of these 
articles, and to leave all things in good order at their proper 
places. Every instance of neglect is sure to meet its appro- 
priate reprimand, and if necessary, severe punishment. ” 
Probably no habits are more needed by Americans asa people, 
than those thus taught. . 

Another characteristic feature in the Prussian schools, is 
their success in teaching children to draw and sing. Mr. 
Stowe says, that the teachers told him, that any child that 
could Jearn to read and write, could learn to sing and design. 

“In regard to the necessity of moral instruction,” says Mr. 
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Stowe, “and the beneficial influence of the Bible in schools, 
the testimony was no less explicit and uniform. I inquired of 
all classes of teachers, and men of every grade of religious 
faith; instructors in common schools, high schools, and schools 
of art; of professors in colleges, universities, and professional 
seminaries; in cities and in the country; in places where was 
a uniformity, and in places where was a diversity of creeds; of 
believers and unbelievers; of rationalists and enthusiasts; of 

Catholics and Protestants, and | never found but one reply, 
and that was, that to leave the moral faculty uninstructed, was 
to leave the most important part of the human mind undevel- 
oped, and to strip education of almost every thing that can 
make it valuable ; and that the bible, independently of the inter- 
est attending it, as containing the most ancient and influential 
writings ever recorded by human hands, and comprising the 
religious system of almost the whole of the civilized world, i is, 
in itself, the best book that can be put into the hands of child- 
ren, to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their intellectual 
and moral powers. Every teacher spurned with contempt, 
the allegation, that the Bible cannot be introduced into Com- 
mon Schools without encouraging a sectarian bias in the 
matter of teaching; a contempt which I believe will be parti- 
cipated in by every high minded teacher in Chris — ™ 

Mr. Stowe then gives examples which he witnessed, 
the principles to which we have referred—the economy, 
capability, and devotion of the children. Next sketches 
the course of instruction in the common schools, and goes 
fully into the practical school keeping of the Prussians. This 
portion of the report is full of interest and value, and every 
teacher should be familiar with it. 

Into these details we cannot go, but before closing, must 
express our hope, that this report will be printed in such a 
form as will bring it within the reach of all that feel an inter- 
est in education, from all of whom, its author may rest assured, 
he will receive deep, though unhe: ard thanks. J. UW. P. 


[We cheerfully join our correspondent in thanking Professor 
Stowe for his labors in behalf of education. In Louisville, we 
are happy to say, that our public schools are in a thriving con- 
dition. Singing was introduced into the female departments, 
by our active Superintendant of City Schools, Mr. Samuel 
Dickenson, before this experiment had been tried in any other 
city in our country. The success with us has been enough to 
show the utility of this branch of instruction.— Ed. ] 
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LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 


Tuts work has been hailed with warm and general appro- 
bation. Amid the general sterility of elegant literature in this 
country, so much culture, taste, and refined thought, as it dis- 
plays, are very refreshing. 

The object of this book is to place us in Palmyra as it was 
in the reizn of Queen Zenobia. Tadmor in the desert, built 
by Solomon asa halting place for his caravans, (so conjectures 
history,)—built for Solomon by the aid of Genii, (so prattles 
oriental tradition,) is now a waste ofsand and marble. 


“Tn mazy clusters still, a giant train, 
“Its sculptered fragments whiten all the plain ; 
“ Still stretch its columned vistas far away, 

* “The shadowy stillness of their long array.” 


“But where,” continues the poet from whose beautiful 
lines we are quoting— 
“ But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 
“'The glow of action and the thrill of life ? 
“Hark! ‘The loud crash of yon huge fragment’s fall, 
“The pealing answer of each desert hall, 
“The night birds shrieking from their secret cell, 
“ And hollow winds—the tale of ruia tell.” 


This “ stirring crowd,” this “ voice of strife,” and “ glow 
ofaction,” it is the object of the work, which we now notice 
(somewhat tardily,) to restore. He imagines himself in Pal- 
myra in the days of its greatest splendor. Zenobia, Aurelian, 
Longinus the philosopher, figure before us. 

The task attempted was a difficult one, yet one which the 
imagination of our age often attempts. To reanimate the 
past rather than to explore the future, is the business of our 
novelists and romancers. The clan of Von Chronicles bear 
sway. We are never left alone with the present for a moment. 
Ihe middle ages are with us in every parlor. Fresh breezes 
of Athenian gossip blow on us from the door of every book 
shop. We hear the cries of the Roman forum as we are buy- 
ing fish in Quincy market. The Egyptian Pyramids reveal 





* Palmyra.—An Oxford Prize Poem. 
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their mysteries to the uninitiated novice of the counter. Her- 

culaneum and Pompeii cast aside their vale of lava, and admit 

the prying light to their minutest secrets. Nay, even the 
Goths and | Huns, whose annals, as they did not write them even 

in hieroglyphics, we did not expect to read in print, are on us 

now. Somuch do we learn of the past that there is danger of 

our forgetting that its only true use is to aid us in interpreting 
ourown day and ourselves. 

If this has tended to produce many tiresome almanacks of 
past centuries, and catalogues of old clothes which had better 
have been done into paper “than into print, it has also produced 
fictions of real excellence. The attempts at reviving classic 
times, are, however, far inferior to those which take the ro- 
mantic era for their theme, and oftenshow how unlike is the 
power of appreciating the antique style of perception and 
thought, to that of transferring it, or creating new forms for 
its expression. Some of these books have given me pleasure. 
They are not pictures of ancient times, they have little merit 
as regards historic fidelity, but, by lively presentation of the 
views which the author takes of a certain period, they rouse 
all our slumbering fancies, and brighten all our rusting know- 
ledge about that period, by the pleasure thus given stimulating 
us toseek for more. 

Wieland’s Agathon, a book in many respects exceptionable, 
has been, | think, the book of this class which has most excited 
me to such retrospect. Next to that comes Lockhart’s Val- 
erlus. This book | have not read for some years, but the lively 
interest it inspires in other minds corroborates my own im- 
pressions. Perhaps I should not like it so well now as I did then, 
as [ have elevated my standard of what a good book should 
be. Yet, from what I know of Lockhart’s power of sympathy 
with styles of character and intellect quite different from his 
own, and as I said before, from the enduring impressions which 
Valesine does not fail to leave on other minds, I suppose I 
should still esteem this one of the most successful essays in a 
class where I have, as yet, seen no masterpiece, with the ex- 
ception of a singe drama in the German language. 

This country “has lately produced two works of merit in this 
department. “The Philothea of Mrs. Child, and the work be- 
fore us. In Philothea there is no living human nature or other 
nature. The figures are not even sculpture. They have the 
roundness of sculpture, and are subordinated to the sculptor’s 
ideal of beauty and calmness. No chisel has beeen at work on 
them—they have not the brilliant finish of marble—they are 
merely moulded in clay, but they express fine thoughts. Phil- 
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othea is not a living picture, it is but a journal of sundry medi- 
tations and readines, a rifacimento of beautiful thoughts and 
witty sayings. But we feel the happiness which the author 
enjoyed in so pure and fragrant a retreat from the din and dust 
of life’ s highway, and we are led so strongly to sympathize 
with the love of the beautiful and true, that we cin almost 
make her book living tous. A work very superior to this, is 
the * Letters from Palmyra.” Indeed I am disposed to rank 
it above any book of the ‘kind I know. 

Yet | cannot agree with its panegyrists who speak of it as 
truly antique in its form and coloring. To me it is wholly 
modern. Init! breathe the atmosph ere of our own day. But 
I breathe itin the society of a genuine critic, of one who, not 
by any course of prescribed and advised culture, but for the 
satisfaction of natural cravings in his own mind, has collected 
what he here reproduces. He has dared to give himself up to 
his emotions, and has thus received from taste and sentiment 
the seeds of all which here bears fruit as thought. To be im- 
bued, thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of anether era, and to 
reproduce it in our own, are quite different processes, and show 
quite different powers; but the first is much, and the first is 
here. 

The book is full of life—the life of sincere emotion, of earnest 
meditation. In the heart of the writer the fire on the altar of 
beauty has not been quenched by the mists of a timid and 
formal morality, a morality founded rather upon fears as to 
the social contract, than on the piety inspired by a human 
nature made in the likeness of a divine nature. He is said to 
belong to a profession which can offer the fairest examples of 
intellectual as well as moral growth, a profession which can 
boast the name of Fenelon—to s say nothing of those we might 


‘mention in our own time and country. But alas, a profession 


which is in constant danger of looking at the decorous till it 
forgets the lovely, of teaching the rule till it forgets the spirit, 
of erasping duty and quite losi ing beauty—net that duty need 
ever cease to be beautiful, no! 


“Flowers laugh before her on their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads, 
She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through her are fresh and strong.” 


It is only when duty is considered with regard to outward 
precept, and outward result, and inward sentiment violated, 
that the unnatural disunion is effected. Whatever is truly 
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divine is beautiful as wellas wise and true. Teachers should 
worship the good, but forget not the fair, lest their precepts 
fall upon young hearts, ay, and most of all, on the hearts of 
those inteuded by nature for true angelic messengers from the 
realms of light te the realms which lie in darkness, more like 
cutting hail storms than soft vernal showers. Blessed is the 
man whose intellectual culture corresponds with his meral 
culture—biessed if he forget not to strew, as nature and Pro- 
vidence have done, flowers on the path ef duty——blessed if he 
do not believe that any faculty given by God need be crushed 
by the healthy action of conscience—thrice blessed if he have 
divine faith in the eflicac y and satety of divine thought, it he 

can content himself with arraving a thought, a truth, in such 
garb as would best recommend it to his own mind, and send it 
forth to the world heedless of inferences, fearless of conse. 
guenees. Behold him where he goes, crowds of youthlul dis- 
ciples follow his steps, tor he is full of life, and those beings whe 
are richest in life must seek him most. The side which the 
young favor is always the noblest, and will ultimately prevail. 
This man is ever animating, because ever animated; his pre- 
cepts cover the whole ground of humanity, because no part of 
Limsel! is blighted ; rules, technicks, precepts, are of no value 
to him, except in so laras they are liiewarm with the breath 
at once of human and of divine nature. 

The productions of such a mind are always calm. There is 
no anxiety about effect of any kind. The perspective is na- 
tural, objects do not obtrude their relations upon the gazer’s 
eye, the lights and shades rest lovingly upon the picture, and 
it is softened, not veiled, by the fragrant atmos sphere of poetry. 

So quiet in its beauty, so gener il in its interest is this book. 
There is nothing professional i in it; no jargon of morality or of 
connoisseurship, or of sentiment; nothing which could make 
you certain whether it was written by a lawyer, a physician, 
or a clergyman, or by a manor a woman. It is youthful in 
feeling, mature in thoug ht. It shows a reverence for genius 
and apprehension of its nature. A keen perception, both men- 
tal and sensual, of beauty, (in the latter respect, indeed, so 
keen a perception as is scarce ever to be observed, except in 
very young persons of peculiarly delicate orginization.) It 

shows also,a love of morality and religion so deep, that they 
are interwoven with the whole fabric of the book, but never 
forced on your attention in the shape of set motto or apo- 
thegm. 

If the style of ancient manners and thought be not main- 
tained in this book, at least there is not that gathering together 
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of the shreds and patches of antiquity, that elaborate use of an- 
cient oats and salutations, which gives us the mustiness if not 
the flavor of the old world, and with which we have so often 
been wearied. Yet Ihave heard a person of much taste re- 
mark, that there is a Jatinity in the diction which makes the 
book read like a translation. This may be the reason why so 
many persons imagine that the book has a thoroughly antique 
style. But let them read a while in any fine ancient author, 
and see if they find no difference in the position of the mind on 
the one and the other occasion—see whether the exquisite 
forms of antiquity rise without an effort at any spell taken 
from the Palmyra letters. 

The men and women do not live—they do not disclose them- 
selves with that unconscious grace and ease, which is so rarely 
met with in late creations, yet must remain the true standard 
of perfection. Here are only sketches, but in a broad gener- 
ous style. The author, as is always the case with men who 
have taste and talent rather than genius, paints the best and 
most striking characters best. Sakspeare, Goethe, or Sir W. 
Scott, would have endowed with‘distinctive and speaking life, 
an obscure slave, like, for instance, the Indian slave who sat at 
the feet of Zenobia, or a character of delicate tints like the 
princess Julia. The great artist delights to show his hand as 
masterly in the “dear little cherub that sits up aloft,” as in 
the virgin who is enthroned in the foreground; but in the ta- 
pestry of talent, even great talent which I feel it just to at- 
tribute to our author, such characters as Zenobia and Longinus 
engross the attention. 

But we much admire the truly noble view taken by our au- 
thor of these distinguished beings. An intelligent sympathy 
with the depths as well as the heights of the soul, with the 
temptations as well as the exalting influences of ambition, is 
so desirable, is so unusual. 

The conversations are well sustained, the descriptions excel- 
lent, the style vigorous and dignified. Throughout the book 
few inferences are drawn. The reader is left unfettered as the 
writer was. Even the contrast between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity is not forced into ever bold relief. 

Considered as the recreation of a professional man, this 
book inspires not only respect but delight. Out of the full- 
ness of the heart” and «soul was it written—no love of notor- 
iety—no mania for book-making, because this is the age of 
book-making, had any thing to do with the task. Considered 
as an essay upon the times of Aurelian, it is compact, graceful, 
tasteful. Considered as a work of art, it all but fulfils its ob- 
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ject. How much to say ofan American book written by a 
busy professional man. We thank him heartily for showing 
what men can do under such circumstances. May he soon 
again cheer us with the like examples. 

8. M. F. 


—0O O0— 


MISS SEDGWICK AND THE CHRISTIAN INTELLI- 
' GENCER. 


'Tue Christian Intelligencer, a paper published in New 
York, recommended Miss Sedgwick’s “ Love Token. ” 
Whereupon a correspondent sent the following rebuke, and 
the Intelligencer humbly admitted its mistake in attempting to 
find any thing good coming out of Nazareth. 


BE ON YOUR GUARD. 
“LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN.” 


“Messrs. Editors —You have been painfully thrown off your 
guard, in your paper of Dec. 30th. On page second, inside, you 
have anotice of Miss Sedgwick’s little book entitled, “A Love 
Token for Children.” You commend it as “written in Miss Sedg- 
wick’s best manner,” and you recommend it to be “selected as a 
new-year’s gift for children.” 

“Now assuredly, it is by no means well written; but what is 
the painful truth, it is a Unitarian book, written by a lady who is a 
member of a Unitarian church. Your reviewer certainly could 
not have read it. It is a most unfit book for children. I would 
just as soon put into the hands of children the Unitarian edition of 
the Assembly’s shorter catechism, adapted to Socinian faith. 

“Your inadvertant commendation of this “Love Token,” will, I 
fear, make it a “fatal token” to some heedless souls. Please recall 
your notice.” 


The Intelligencer remarks— 


“We therefore retract our former recommendation. While we 
still allow Miss S. talent at this kind of composition, yet the chris- 
tian will always require soundness of sentiment diffused throughout, 
and will consider error more dangerous, in proportion to the indi- 
rectness and insidiousness with which it is introduced. We im- 
tended to have inserted this explanatian last week. Since then we 
have received the communication which we insert. We stand re- 
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buked, and feel the importance of giving very careful attention to 
volumes placed in our hands, before we pronounce on their char- 


acter.” 


Remarxs.—We have not seen lately, sostriking a display 
of the spirit of bigotry, as this fact indicates. As such it de- 
serves a fewremarks. Wedo not intend to make any ex- 
clamations about it—it is not-worth while to cry “Oh! ‘Heu! 
and Proh!” but quietly anatomize and examine it, as a curious 
produc tof the day. 

Perhaps the reader may think that this book of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s inculeates some of the doctrinal opinions of Unitarians. 
The little volumes which issue from the Presbyterians presses, 
for infant minds, commonly consists of some bald incidents as- 
suming the form of a story, on which are hung discourses on 
Total Depravity, Original Sin, &c. The reader may there- 
fore suppose that this isa Unitarian book of the same kind. 
He would be much mistaken. Not a doctrinal or disputed 
religoius dogma of any kind is introduced into it. Hine ille 
lacryma. The great trouble is that itdoes noé teach the Trin- 
ity, Original Sin, &e. Its sins are those of omission solely. 

The book is made up of some beautiful stories, parables, o 
sketches, to inculcate the christian virtues by fair and oe 
examples. The first tale, for instance, is called “Overcome 
evil with good,” and shows how a little boy, by courageously 
conquering his disposition to hate a harsh man who had illtrea- 
ted him, and taking an opportunity of doing him a good ser- 
vice, overcame the bax ! temper of the rough farmer. ‘Another, 
called “Sill Lill,” shows a gentle Samaritan, going about on 
meek offices of love, and pouring the oil and wine of kindness 
and wisdom, into the wounds of misery and sin. These 
sketches have the pre uliar merit of doing justice to the difli- 
culty of right doing. It is a very easy thing to make stories 
about little paragons of piety and coodness—little saints in 
pe tticoats, who are wise and holy bey ond all example. This 
is easy. But Miss Sedgwick does better. She dwells on the 
inward str ugele—the bitterness of renunciation—the seduction 
and sophistry which tempts to wrong—and the strait and 
narrow way which leads to right. W hat we want in a moral 
tale is, that it shall show us how beings like ourselves, “made 
in all points as we are,” and tempered like us, can ‘struggle 
through. 

Our careful heresy hunters, therefore, do not find fault with 
the book because it inculeates the religious opinions of Unita- 
rians, for it does not, but simply because it is written by a 
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Unitarian. This in fact is the reason assigned. “What is 
the painful truth, it is a Unitarian book, written by a lady 
who is a member of a Unitarian church.” 

See then how the discovery of the author’s religious connec- 
tions immediately change the character of the book! Before, 
it was a good book, to be recommended and read. Now, it is 
a bad book, to be denounced and shunned. Is this the chris- 
tian principle of judgment? The “Christian Intelligencer” 
feels ita part of its duty, we presume, to denounce all false 
prophets, who come in sheep's clothing, but are inwardly 
ravening wolves. We suppose the editor has taken the trouble 
to read the rule, explic itly laid down by Jesus Christ for per- 
forming this work. (Matt. VIL. 16-20.) This rule as it stands 
in our bible is—*Ye shall know the tree by its fruits. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of th istles? We may be 
mistaken, but itseems to us that the Intelligencer has taken 
exactly the opposite course, and judged the fruit by the tree. 

In the first place, opening the book, and finding it full of 
grapes and figs, wholesome for the palates of young and old, 
it recommended them to its readers. “Ooine,eat and drink,” 
it said, “here is excellent fare—excellent good fruit.” But 
while the fruit is yet in their mouths, it is snatched away 
again. ©Thes? are not figs my good friends! Beon your 
guard! It was a Unitarian tree, as we have just heard, which 
produced them. he fruit is known by the tree. They look 
like grapes, they taste like grapes, we thought them grapes, but 
the tree has not the right label upon it, therefore throw them 
aside.” 

Again, consider a few of the consequences of following up 
this principle. All beoks written by Unitarians are to be dis- 
trusted, especially if they do not treat of religious doctrines, 
for “error is more dangerous, in proportion to the indirect- 
ness and insidiousness with which it is introduced.” Very 
well. When does the Intelligencer intend to publish its “In- 
dex Expurgatorius,’ > containing those books only which Pres- 
byterians are to be permitted to read? More books will have 
to be cut off, we assure him, than Miss § sedgwick’s works. In 
the first place, we must place in this Protestant list of de- 
nounced works, all the “First Class Books,” “National Rea- 
ders,” *“ Eclectic Readers,” &c., &c. uged in all tha Schools 
throughout the country. All of these which we have ever 
seen, have extracts from Buckminister, Ware, Kirkland,Green- 
wood, and countless other Unitarian authors. The works of 
John Milton, John Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Dr. N. Lardner, Bowring, Rammohun Roy, Joanna 
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Baillie, Miss Martineau, Blanco White, Mrs. Barbauld, anda 
vast many others in English literature would have to be added. 
Dr. Channing’s writings would be of course prohibited, espe- 
cially the essays on Milton, Bonaparte, and Fenelon, because 
“error is more dangerous in proportion to the indirectness and. 
insidiousness with which it is introduced.” The works of 
Jared Sparks must be added, especially the Lives of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, because “error, &c.” The poetry of Pier- 
pont, and many others, would be swept away by the same un- 
sparing decree. Mr. Dewey’s “Old World and New,” must 
not be tolerated for an hour. The North American Review, 
from the beginning, must be discountenanced. The orations, 
and speeches, and other writings of Edward Everett, are to be 
added to the list. We believe that when Mr. Webster made 
his greatest efforts in Congress, he was a member of the 
church in Brattle Square. His speeches therefore must follow, 
since “error is more dangerous,” &c. In short, the taint has 
been so long in New-England—there are so many of the John 
Adam’s, Josiah Quincy’s, Fisher Ames’, and so forth, who 
were members of Unitarian Societies, that perhaps the speed- 
iest and safest way would be, to extinguish New England 
literature altogether. 

Really, we may congratulate Miss Sedgwick of the good 
company she has falleninto. We did not know how rich we 
were, till we began to count up. The Unitarian sect, though 
small, has it seems, done its share for literature. English 
literature could hardly bear the loss of such a purgation as the 
principles of the New York Christian Inteligencer demand. 
We shall send a copy of this No. of the Messenger, to the 
editor of that print, praying in return that as soon he gets his 
Index Expurgatorius made out, he will forward us a copy. 

—0% 20— 

SONNET. 
Oft inmy dreaming moods, when memory weaves 
The many rose and rain-bow tinted hours, 
As in a garland of wild summer flowers, 
And brings it faintly flagrant, the bright leaves 
Fresh as in times long past, my spirit grieves 
That life should not be ever thus—a stream 
Like the bright changes of some blessed dream, 
Flowing in song amd music—that receives 
No ruffle on its breast—no chilling frost, 
And hears no angry strife upon its shores. 

Y Vain grief! or worse than vain. The heart deplores 

The losing of a dream that best were lost; 
For conscience bids me wake to toil and thought, 
Nobler than any joys such dreams e’er bought. Cc. P. Cc. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


| ‘T'ne following communication from our friend W. G. E, we insert 
with great pleasure, inasmuch as we wish, as often as we can, to 
act on the principle of letting our readers hear both sides. We 
must confess, however, that our opinion of the necessity of our 
previous notices of the Alton transactions, is very little modi- 
fied by it. The editor of a public journal, we judge, is bound 
most solemnly to let his voice be heard whenever any great 
event occurs, involving the happiness, morality, and religion of 
the land. ‘That voice must be distinct and decisive, or it avails 
nothing. We never said, and never meaat to say, that the wrong 
was all on one side in this matter. But the great, the terrible 


evil lay in the mob example. That should be first clearly dis- 


countenanced, and then we may look at the secondary features 
of the affair. We believe our friend mistaken in attributing the 
first shot to Mr. Lovejoy. The legal investigation has shown 
that the first guns were fired from without.—Ld. ] 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 15, 1838. 

Mr. Editor :—I cannot help thinking that your remarks 
upon the Lovejoy mob, as it is called, are exc eedingly unjust. 
They are hasty and undiscriminating, and evidently founded 
upon mistaken information as to facts. You say, that “a man 
whose mind at sucha time, ¢ can dwell fora moment on Love- 
joy’s imprudence or Lovejoy’s mistakes ; on the folly of aboli- 
tionists, or the mischief which abolitionists are doing, shows 
either that he has a very imperfect idea of the transaction, or 
a very imperfect notion of right and wrong. This is some- 
thing new. We used to be taught that the circumstances of a 

case make a great difference in our judgment concerning it, 
and that what is murder in one case may be self-defence in 
another. 

You know me too well, I hope, to suppose, that I would 
justify a mob like that of Alton. Like those of Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and New York, and Baltimore, and Washington, 
and St. Louis, and every other city in the United States, it was 
illegal and wicked. But what I say is this, that whatever w 
may think of that mob, the blame thereof rests as much “ae 
Mr. Lovejoy and his friends, as upon the most violent of their 
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opponents; and as to the consequences of the mob, that the 
death of Mr. Lovejoy, however much it is to be lamented, rests 
upon his own head not less than that of him who fired the 
fatal shot. Mr. Lovejoy has no right to be considered the 
martyr to a good cause: he was rather the martyr to his own 
great rashness and his willing ness to take the life of his oppon- 
ents. Jam well acquainted with the particulars of the afiray, 
having conversed with the Mayor of Alton about it, and can 
assure you, that nothing was further from the minds of the 
people of Alton, than to murder Mr. Lovejoy. They wished 
to destroy his press, and in this deserve to be severely con- 
demned. You cannot condemn them more strongly than J 
do. But whatcity shall cast the first stone? Besides, ifsuch 
a case admits of any palliation, it should be understood, that 
Mr. L. was aman by no means ofa conciliatory character, 
but one who has always made enemies wherever he has been, 
by his harshness of feeling, and his unmeasured style of ex- 
pressing himself. He never seemed satisfied except in the 
midst of contention. 

This is worthy to be considered, when it is remembered how 
much the American people act by impulse and are apt to iden- 
tify the cause with the man. But the Alton mob did not in- 
tend to injure him, nor to burn the house in which he took 
refuge. The Mayor informed me, that he has no doubt that 
he should have succeeded in dispersing them, without their 
doing any material mischief, had not guns been fired from the 
building, by which a man was killed. At the time these guns 
were fired, things had not proceeded to such an extremity as 
to make the act justifiable. Nota gun had been fired by the 
mob, and very few of them were armed. It needed only this 
to excite them to frenzy. It was generally understood that 
Mr. Lovejoy had fired the shot by which the man was killed, 
and after this the civil authorities could do nothing, Yet even 
then, the greater part of the mob only demanded the press to 
be given up. The resistance from the building continued, and 
an attempt was made to set the roofon fire. Mr. Lovejoy, 
with a boldness for which we give him credit, came out of the 
house three times to fire at the men on the ladder, who were 
ascending to the top, and the third time was himself killed by 
a shot fired from the crowd. 

This is the true statement. There is reason to believe that 
Mr. Lovejoy fired the first gun from the house; he certainly 

id one of the first, and fired twice afterward with intent to 
Mill. One of the newspaper accounts says, that when he was 
shot, he was endeavoring to extinguish the flames; this is not 
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true. He fell with acun in his hand, which bore marks of 
having been just discharged. I think these facts ought to be 
known. The papers throughout the country speak of the 
affair as if Mr. L. was an unoflending man, and was deliber- 
ately murdered. In justice to Alton, let the truth be known. 
it has not half so much to answer for in this case, as at first 
appears. The case, as it really stands, is a bad one, but not 
so bad as it is proclaimed. 

One word more, as to your remarks. Can you conceive no 
good motive for the recommendation, given by the Baptist pa- 
per in Alton, to the friends of religion, that they should not 
suffer their religious meetings to be affected by the unhappy 
events now under discussion? Are you just in your applica- 
tion of Isaiah’s words to them! Was not the course recom- 
mended, for the time, a wise one? Does a religious teacher 
gain any thing, or do good, by takingsides ina popular tumult! 

I have written more than | intended and must here stop. | 
am sorry to appear, in the remotest way, as the apologist for 
mobs. Heaven knows | abhor them. But let something like 
discriminating justice be done. Yours, 


0 O0— 


LINES WRITTEN UPON FINDING THE FEATHER OF 
A WILD DUCK. 


The bright wing of beauty that bore thee aloft, 
Poor bird of the stream side, the flood, and the air— 
Could it save from the death-shot thy bosom so soft ? 
Or shield thy lone path from the enemy’s snare ? 


Thus the bright bark of pleasure, with sails all unfurled, 
Securely may float upon life’s summer sea ; 

For the beauty, the glitter, the wealth of the world, 
Are to us, foolish bird, what thy wing was to thee! 


We may rise, on the pinions of hope, in the air ; 
We may dive in life’s current, or float on its wave ; 
rut the foe still pursues us with death-shot and snare, 
And our refuge from all, is at last but the grave! 
KP. ©, 
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AN ESSAY ON MIRACLES. 


Tuere is one universal remedy for every spiritual disease 
and moral malady—for every sickness of heart, and sinking of 
the soul. Faith in Christis this remedy. It is sad to think it 
should be so seldom received. Among many things which in- 
dicate how rare it is, is the prevailing sentiment at the present 
time with respect to the miracles of Jesus. There is a dispo- 
sition | think, to shrink from them—to turn to the morality of 
the Gospel, and pass hastily over its wonderful record. It is 
frequently said, that miracles are a kind of evidence unsuited 
to ourage. ‘The character of Christ and of his gospel are chiefly 
dwelt upon in the way of an evidence—and as rarely are the 
miracles used for purposes of edification, as manifestations of 
the spiritual power of the Saviour, suited to strengthen a weak 
soul. It seems to be regarded as the weak side of christianity, 
attacked by its enemies, and avoided by its friends. 

But this desire of avoiding the supernatural part of the gos- 
pel narrative, is unwise—for the gospel is a tissue of superna- 
tural records, and these are the very source and fountain of 
the religious life. These are written that ye might believe 
him to be the son of God, and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name. It is casting away the gift of God—for 
blessed are those who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
The words of Jesus, however profound and beautiful they are, 
yet separated from his défe, sink down from their high place, 
despoiled of their peculiar power. He no longer teaches like 
one having authority, but simply like a scribe of the Jewish 
school, or the Grecian Porch. Every where, a man’s life 
gives authority to his words—we listen with reverence to him 
who has done great things—and the very same opinions affect 
us diflerently, when they come from the lips of a Washington 
and from the pen of an anonymous journalist. Jn the latter 
case they are merely speculations, having no inherent weight; 
in the former they bear the stamp of successful experiment— 
they have borne fruits. And so the words of Jesus, considered 
in themselves, are no doubt refreshing and profitable, but if 
we would drink spiritual life from them we must consider them 
as flowing from the same soul which commanded the winds 
and waves, and rebuked the dark tyrant of the tomb. The 
suggestions which | am about to offer, are therefore intended 
as aids to tho-e who desire to elevate themselves to a genuine 
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faith in christian miracles. They are not meant to exhaust 
the subject, but rather to open it, and to stimulate to a further 
study of it. I shall consider rirst—the nature of a miracle: 
snconD—ts purpose: Tuinp—the way in which itis to be 
recieved. 

Ist. The nature of a miracle—what is it? The common 
notion ofa miracle, | consider unsound and the source of difli- 
culty. A miracle is thought to be an arbitrary interruption of 
the laws of nature—a lawless phenomenon, springing from the 
caprice, so to speak, of him who works it, and unconditioned, 
and solitary. This view of a miracle makes it offensive to our 
understanding, for the more of insight we gain into the exist- 
ing universe, the more we see of law. We find God always 
acting according to laws—we detect principles of harmony 
where at first all seemed discordant, and all our intellectual 
effort tends toward the discovery of universal principles, and 
general rules. (Note A.) 

If therefore, we consider a miracle to be an interruption of 
the laws of nature—it is objected that it shows a want of wis- 
dom in the Diety, not to have constructed the universe with- 
out the necessity of such interruption. Is he a wise artisan, 
it is said, who having constructed a machine is obliged to stop 
it in order to correct and alter its defects and arrangement? 

But who gives us this account of a wiracle, that it is an ar- 
bitrary interruption of the laws of nature? Scripture does 
not tell us so—it teaches that miracles have their conditions 
and their laws. Tor instance, we are taught that faith is ne- 
cessary in him who works, and in those who are the subjects 
of a miraculous operation. “ Why could not WIL cast him 
out ?” said the Apostles once, when their master had relieved 
aman fromanevil demon. “ Because of your unbelief ”—this 
was the reason assigned—* nevertheless Tus KIND comcth not 
cut save by prayer and fasting ”’—so that some miracles require 
a different preparation from others. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that Jesus required faith in those on whom he performed 
a miracle—* Believest thou that I can do this?” or something 
like it. 

The true account of a miracle seems this—that it is a pheno- 
menon in which the powers of nature are neutralised, or over- 
come by a manifestation of the higher powers of the spiritual 
world. The higher powers—{or the powers which we see in 
operation around difler in rank and intensity. There are the 
poysical and mechanical powers, occupying the lowest rank— 
the powers of gravitation and cohesion. Above these, is the 

range of the chemical powers of affinity, for when they come 
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in collision the chemical powers conquer. Thus, an acid 
destroys the power of cohesion in chalk, and the gravitation of 
particles is overcome ; they ascend in liquids, and take their 
places according to their affinities. Higher still is the region 
of organic powers—the powers of life in plants, animals, man, 
Blood ascends in opposition to the law of gravitation—acids 
will not attack the living fibre—the Deltoid muscle in the 
arm will sustain 1000 lbs. weight when alive, which would be 
torn asunder by 50 lbs. when dead. And above all these, is 
the region of spiritual power, or that power which resides in a 
soul—the power of faith or of will. We see examples of this 
in martyrs—-where bodily pain is conquered and overcome by 
the spiritual life—a high degree of which is a miracle, when it 
conquers all the natural and physical powers. (Note B.) 

And if it be objected, that according to this doctrine any 
body might work a miracle who had faith enough, why then | 
admit it,and say that Jesus has told us as much-—“Jf yow:have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain remove hence into yonder place,and it shall be doneunto ye.” 
Such faith however, is the gift of God, and is not to be bought 
by money, nor obtained by study or labor. Such faith can 
never come to a man, except the time has come when such a 
faith is needed. (Note C.) 

2d. But we must pass to our second head, and ask—what is 
the purpose and object of a miracle ? 

Can God’s spirit be manifested among men for any lower 
purpese than the creation of the inward life of holiness? It 
was for our salvation—to give us everlasting life by creating 
faith, that miracles were performed, and for this purpose alone. 
We must always look then fora spiritual object in a miracle, 
and be satisfied with nothing less. Many persons entertain 
low and unworthy views of the purpose of miracles. Jesus 
did not produce miracles as a lawyer musters his arguments 
to convince a doubting auditory of his claims—nor did he heal 
the sick and raise the dead from a mere compassion for their 
physical sufferings, or the sorrows of friends—nor did he re- 
buke the winds and waves, and send his powerful voice 
through the portals of the toinb to call back the departing 
spirit, in order to astonish, and amaze, and stupify the senses 
of a wondering crowd. We must look for a higher object 
than this, or we shall not find the true one. If we study them 
one by one, we shall learn that he never sought to amaze or 
overpower, like a juggler—that his aim was the deep places of 
the heart and spirit—that he sought to break the chains of 
sense and earthliness, and help those who wished so to do, to 
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luok through the darkened glass of this poor body into the 
realities of an eternal world. Whether he manifested his 
mighty gifts to the woman of Samaria, the sisters of Lazarus, 
the Jews in the temple, or the blind beggar in its porch, his 
object was the same. It was to rescue their souls from the 
slavery of sense and sin—to give to them one experience, 
which through all years to come, should be in their memories 
a well of water welling up into everlasting life. (Note D.) 

But it may be asked, were not the miracles of Jesus intend- 
ed to be an evidence of the truth of his religion? No doubt 
they were, but to whom and how! / Not to those who were 
disposed to doubt, question or cavil; they did not convince 
such when done before their eyes, they cannot convince such 
now. God does not mean to force any one to believe in chris- 
tianity against his will, and alway s can a doubter find objec- 
tions, he “will ever be able to raise cavils. The miracles of 
Christ were wrought as a gift and legacy to those who were 
desiring to have their faith in spiritual things strengthened: 
those who are turned to this earth and world, may go their 
own way; against their will, God will not give them the rich 
boon of faith. One condition alone has he made on which he 
bestows faith, but that condition he adheres to—they must 
wish for it. “ Wilt thou be made whole? is the question al- 
ways asked of us, before the healing word is spoken. (Note EF.) 

And Aow are the miracles to be an evidence to these’? Not 
by the way ofa logical argument, addressed to the understand- 
ing—a miracle is ‘not addressed to the understanding, but to 
the whole spiritual nature—to the sentiment of the wonderful, 
the infinite, the holy—it is to rouse man to a consciousness 
that he is not all clay and clod—it is to awaken those sleeping 
interior faculties, which are the gern of his immortality, and 
connect him with his great home, Eternity. 

Jesus, therefore, does not work a miracle, and then turn 
round to the spectators, and say— see what I have done— 
nobody could have done it but by divine help—I therefore have 
divine help.” Eternal life is not based on a foundation of sy]- 
logisms. He takes the moment when their souls are in a pre- 
pared state, sometimes he prepares them by previous quicken- 
ing words, and when the spirit has become conscious of its 
poverty, and is looking up, wishing, hungering, and thirsting 
alter a deeper conviction of holy faith—he speaks the word, 
and he destroys the cold power and takes off the heavy weight 
of an earthly nature. He rouses and awakens a sentiment 
which was sleeping 
eignty of the human spirit, over matter and the laws of matter. 
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He gives by one moment, in which the laws of nature are 
overpowered and neutralised by the laws of the eternal world, 
a conviction which can never afterwards die, of the reality of 
that world. The idea of Truth, Duty, Spirit, Infinity, and 
Everlasting Beauty, are roused—these are 


Truths which wake—to perish never, 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Can utterly destroy. 


An impression like this, once made, may be covered up or 
hidden, but never eflaced or destroyed. 

3d. lam naturally brought to my last inquiry—how isa 
miracle to be received ? 

And here I lay down the proposition, that to believe ina 
miracle requires a spiritual mind—a mind having some portion 
of faith and desiring more. I say this, knowing well that the 
sseptic may scoff, and many believers think it an unwarrant- 
able admission—but I think reason and scripture equally tes- 
tify that suchis the truth. To him who hath shall be given, is 
the universal rule—the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, they are spiritually discerned. Thus 
speaks scripture, and reason declares that a spiritual fact can 
only be seen by aspiritualeye. A natural fact is seen by the 
natural eye. The Sadducees who stood by at the raising of 
Lazarus saw to be sure, that at the word of Christ the dead 
man come forth—thus much they perceived with the bodily 
ear and eye, but the spiritual part they did not and could not 
perceive. They could not believe it was by a divine power 
residing in the soul of Jesus, for of souls and divine things of 
any sort, they knew and believed nothing. They were puz- 
zied, no doubt, to account for it, but must have concluded ita 
trick of some kind or other. 

[tis very easy to show, that faith in miracles must rest 
ultimately on our own spirituality of mind. Suppose in pass- 
ing through the streets this day, you should see an advertise- 
ment, setting forth that a dead man would be brought to life in 
a certain place, at a particular hour, and that tickets of ad- 
mission could be procured for a specified sum of money. If 
you should go there, and see it with your own eyes—see the 
mouldering corpse revive at the spoken word, would you believe 
ita miracle? No. Why not? Because you are sure that 
God would not give the power for the purpose of enriching a 
man—because the purpose is unworthy the intervention of 


‘God. 
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Or to vary the case a little, suppose a man whom you knew 
to be selfish and wicked, should declare himself the prophet of 

the Almighty, and profess to have the power of miracles—could 
any amount of testimony convince youofit! C ertainly not. 
Why not? Because you know that God would not Jend the 
aid of his divine power to strengthen the hands of a man whose 
objects and purposes in life are notoriously evil. 

But suppose on the other hand, that a state rape should 
come upon us, in which iniquity should abound; all purity, and 
innocence, and virtue, be blighted—every day bring forth 
some more dreadful instance of enormous crime——the wicked 
bear rule in every country, and should — to put down re- 
livion, truth, and goodness. Suppose that a scene of moral 
evil should come sweeping like a deluge over the earth, re- 
sembling those terrors described by the vision of St. John, 
when vial after vial is poured forth, and as trumpet after trum- 
pet sounds, a more fearful woe than the last begins. Suppose 
yourself to be living in such a time—imagine if you can, 
the breaking of the seals, the pouring out of desolation—the 
conquering progress of the beast and his armies—the dragon 
and his host: and then suppose, that in the midst of this dark- 
est night, one should appear in character and spirit like the 
Son of Man, and declare that God had given him power, and 
anointed him to make war with Satan and overcome him—to 
rescue the saints from persecution, and establish once more 
the kingdom of righteous ness, peace, and joy. Would it seem 
to you then improbable , incredible?) Oh ne, the purprosg is 
sufficient. Itis fitand to be expected that God would interfere 
to rescue the human race from the power of sin. You would 
20 to him—you would say, show me some token that you are 
sent, | wish to believe it, convince me that I may follow you 
to victory. And EXxAcTLY THE SAME OUTWARD EVIDENCE, 
which in the former case you would have rejected, you now 
accept, as suilicient proof that “God has anointed him with 
the Hioly Ghost and with power. ” 

See then where we are. It is our idea of the importance of 
THE PURPOSE for which the miracie is performed, which is the 
foundation on which rests ultimately our acceptance or rejec- 
tion of it. 

Now what was the purpose of Christ’s miracles? It was 
to save souls from sin, and to give them everlasting life. Who 
leels the importance of this object?) Does the worldly man 
feel it?) Does the sensual man feel it?) No. He cannot. 
Only he who has begun to feel the weight of earthly bond- 
ege—only he who has begun to seek for spiritual liie—only he 
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He gives by one moment, in which the laws of nature are 
overpowered and neutralised by the laws of the eternal world, 
a conviction which can never afterwards die, of the reality of 
that world. The idea of Truth, Duty, Spirit, Infinity, and 
Lverlasting Beauty, are roused—these are 


Truths which wake—to perish never, 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Can utterly destroy. 


An impression like this, once made, may be covered up or 
hidden, but never eflaced or destroyed. 

3d. lam naturally brought to my last inquiry—how isa 
miracle to be received ? 

And here I lay down the proposition, that to believe ina 
miracle requires a spiritual mind—a mind having some portion 
of faith and desiring more. I say this, knowing well that the 
sseptic may scoff, and many believers think it an unwarrant- 
able admission—but I think reason and scripture equally tes- 
tify that such is the truth. To him who hath shall be given, is 
the universal rule—the natural man recetveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, they are spiritually discerned. Thus 
speaks scripture, and reason declares that a spiritual fact can 
only be seen by aspiritualeye. A natural fact is seen by the 
natural eye. The Sadducees who stood by at the raising of 
Lazarus saw to be sure, that at the word of Christ the dead 
man come forth—thus much they perceived with the bodily 
ear and eye, but the spiritual part they did not and could not 
perceive. They could not believe it was by a divine power 
residing in the soul of Jesus, for of souls and divine things of 
any sort, they knew and believed nothing. They were puz- 
zied, no doubt, to account for it, but must have concluded ita 
trick of some kind or other. 

It is very easy to show, that faith in miracles must rest 
ultimately on our own spirituality of mind. Suppose in pass- 
ing through the streets this day, you should see an advertise- 
ment, setting forth that a dead man would be brought to life in 
a certain place, at a particular hour, and that tickets of ad- 
mission could be procured for a specified sum of money. If 
youshould go there, and see it with your own eyes—see the 
mouldering corpse revive at the spoken word, would you believe 
ita miracle? No. Why not? Because you are sure that 
God would not give the power for the purpose of enriching a 
man—because the puRPosE is unworthy the intervention of 


‘God. 
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Or to vary the case a little, suppose a man whom you knew 
to be selfish and wicked, should declare himself the prophet of 
the Almighty, and profess to have the power of miracles—could 
any amount of testimony convince you of it! Certainly not. 
Why not? Because you know that Ged would not Jend the 
aid of his divine power to strengthen the hands of a man whose 
objects and purposes in life are notoriously evil. 

But suppose on the other hand, that a state of society should 
come upon us, in which iniquity should abound; all purity, and 
innocence, and virtue, be blighted—ev ery day bring forth 
some more dreadful instance of enormous crime—the wicked 
bear rule in every country, and should league to put down re- 
livion, truth, and goodness. Sup _— that a scene of moral 
evil should come sweep ing like a deluge over the earth, re- 
sembling those terrors described by the vision of St. John, 
when vial after vial is poured forth, and as trumpet after trum- 
pet sounds, a more fearful woe than the last begins. Suppose 
yourself to be living in such a time—imagine if you can, 
the breaking of the seals, the pouring out of desolation—the 
conquering progress of the beast and his armies—the dragon 
and his host: and then suppose, that ia the midst of this dark- 
est night, one should appear ny character and spirit like the 
Son of Man, and declare that God had given him power, and 
anointed him to make war with Satan and overcome him—to 
rescue the saints fro ym persecution, and establish once more 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy. Would it seem 
to you “then improbable , incredible?) Oh ne, the purpose is 
suflicient. Itis fitand to be expected that God would interfere 
to rescue the human race from the power of sin. You would 
vo to him—you would say, show me some token that you are 
sent, | wish to believe it, convince me that I may follow you 
to victory. And EXxAacTLY THE SAME OUTWARD EVIDENCE, 
which in the former case you would have rejected, you now 
accept, as suilicient proof that “ { Jod has anointed him with 
the Lioly Ghost and with power. ” 

See then where we are. It is our idea of the importance of 
THE PURPOSE for which the miracle is performed, which is the 
foundation on which rests ultimately our acceptance or rejec- 
tion of it. 

Now what was the purpose of Christ’s miracles? It was 
to save souls from sin, and to give them everlasting life. Who 
leels the importance of this object? Does the worldly man 
feel it?) Does the sensual man feel it?) No. He cannot. 
Only he whe has begun to feel the weight of earthly bond- 

age—only he who has “begun to seek for spiritual life—only he 
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can feel that the wakening into being, the creation for eter- 
nity, of an immortal soul, is worth ev ery effort which God or 
man may make—is worth the creation or the destruction of an 
outward world. (Note F.) 

Let us then strive to walk more in the spirit—to have a 
closer communion with God, and so we shall perceive the 
meaning of Christ’s saying—* Noman can come to me except 
the father draw him; and of that other memorable benedic- 
tion—* Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood 
have not revealed this to thee, but my Father in Heaven.” 

I. F.C. 


NOTES. 

(A.) But not only is it the result of all intellectual inquiry to give a conviction 
of the universality of law. ‘This conviction is also the secret impulse which Jeads 
to intellectual inquiry. There is a deep, fundamental law of the mind, which 
impels it to believe in the permanence of causation. This impels every thinker, 
consciously or unconsciously, to look for uniformity in variety, unity in diversity, 
and something permanent in fleeting phenomena. ‘This inborn faith in the co- 
herence of things, has given spring to the researches of Keplers and Newtons. 
If a miracle then, be an interruption of the laws of nature, it is a violation of the 
rational instincts of man—the fundamental laws of thought. Then reason and 
revelation are plainly at war. But if a miracle be not a suspension of any laws 
of nature, but merely the manifestation of higher supernatural laws, then is there 
no such variance, and revelation does‘not come to destroy but to fulfil nature. 

(B.) This view of the nature of a miracle has lately been advocated with great 
force and beauty by Mr. Furuvess, (Remarks on the Four Gospels,) and it appears 
to us, 1s unobjectionable. It has however, been considered by some writers, as 
tending to destroy the supernatural character of a miracle. We regard miracles 
as proceeding from a power above common nature, but not opposed to nature. 
Miracles are natural in the highest sense. They belong to the great system of 
things, and work into it as harmoniously as the dawning and close of day connects 
itself with the wants of plants, animals, and man. And here we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting a passage from that excellent and profound little 
work, ‘* Reed on the growth of the mind. ” 

‘The laws of divine operation are perfectly uniform and harmonious; and a 
miracle 1s a particular instance of divine power, which, for want of a more interior 
and extended knowledge of the ways of God, appearing to stand alone, and to 
have been the result of an unusual exertion of the divine will, creates in the 
minds of men, what its name implies, a sensation of wonder, ‘That there are 
miracles in the bible, proves that there are laws of the divine operation, and of the 
divine government, which are not embraced within the utmost limits of that clas- 
sification and arrangement, which is the result of natural reason. While there- 
lore, human reason professes to be convinced of the reality of revelation from its 
miracles, let it humble itself before them. Let it bow itself to the earth, that it 
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may be exalted to a more intimate acquaintance with the heavenly strangers. Let 
it follow the Lord in the regeneration, till the wonderful disappear in the paternal 
Miracles are like angels who have sometimes been visible to men, who would 
much more willingly have introduced them to an acquaintance with the laws and 
society of Heaven, than have fillea them with fear and consternation. They are 
insulated examples of laws as boundless as the universe, and by the manner in 
which we are affected by them, prove how much we have to learn, and how utterly 
incompetent we are to judge of the ways of God from that reason which is founded 
on our own fallacious and limited observation. ‘The resurrection of our Lord must 
have been a very different miracle to the angels at the sepulchre, from what it 
was to Mary. They saw it from the other side of the grave, with a knowledge of 
the nature of that death which they had themselves experienced ; she saw an iusu- 
lated fact, not at all comcident with her views or the subject of which it was an 
illustration. ‘They saw the use and design of that which had already been accom- 
plished ; she saw the sepulchre and the linen clothes lying. As they gazed intently 


‘ 


at the same subject, the veil of heaven was withdrawn, and they beheld each other, 
face to face. She was filled with fear ; they with love and compassion. ” 

We find in this extract from Sampson Reed, the Swedenborgian philosopher, all 
the views of Mr. Furness anticipated. If we turn to German theology, we shall 
find them the orthodox views of miracles, as opposed to those of the neologists 
For instance, we read as follows in ** Hahn on Christian doctrine,” a work recom- 
mended by the orthodox in Europe and America. 

‘* Many of our elder theologians held the false opinion, (which is neither taught 
in scripture, nor 1s conceivable in itself,) that by the exercise of the divine power 
in a miracle, the course of nature was interrupted, or the laws of nature violated 
For example, (he quotes instances from Quenstedt, Buddeus, and Wegschneider.) 
But even Augustine, (Civ. Dei, xxi. 8.) correctly asks, ‘‘Quomodo est contra 
naturam, quod est voluntate Dei, quum voluntas tanti utique creatoris condite rei 
cujuslibet natura sit?’’ According to the supposed opinion, every miracle sup. 
poses another miracle, to restore again the order of things which has been inter- 
rupted. And so in fact have the friends of this view actually maintained, ( see 
Plattner, &c.) ” 

Hahn then goes on to quote with approbation, the view of miracles maintained 
by Tieftrunk, who speaks thus—* Miracles do not disturb nor suspend the laws of 
nature.’’ ‘ The miraculous does not consist in that which is agazst nature, but 
that which is out of nature.” ‘ Neither must one think, that the power producing 
amiracle acts lawlessly. Every thing must come under law, whether it belongs 
to that nature which is seen or unseen—only we are unacquainted with the laws 
of the supernatural nature, &c.’’ Hahn Glaubens lehre, p. 24. 

So C. J. Nirisch, (System der Christ, lehre,) speaks. ‘* Were a miracle a law- 
less, unnatural, and unintelligible occurrence, the defender of christianity would 
have to contend with unconquerable difficulties. ” 


(C.) Thus Luther. ‘It is nevertheless true, that the same power and influ- 
ence of Christ always remains in Christianity, so, that were it necessary, the same 
miracles might happen even now.” Interpretation of the Gospel for Ascension 
Day, 
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Jobn ii. 11. v.14. vii. 27. ix. 25, 36, 37. xi. 26, 


(D.) Matt. ix. 6, 22, 29. 
40, 42, &c. 

(E) “Then certain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered saying, Master we 
would see a sign from thee. 

“ But he answered and said unto them, An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign, and there shall be no sign given unto it, &c.” (Matt. xii. 38, 39.) 

“Some of them said, He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, prince of the 
devils. (Luke xi. 15.) So John ix. 34. xi. 47, 42. 

(F.) Hahn (Christ Glaub. p. 27,) thus speaks of the value of miracles as proofs 
of the Divinity of Revelation. 

“ They are necessary, in order to show the divine character of a religion already 
recommending itself through its inward truth and goodness, and to fix on it the 
stamp of perfect goodness. But even so their value is conditioned, they are worth 
nothing in opposition to decidedly holy truth, but only valuable when supporting 


” 


it. 
So Luther—“ No miracle nor sign must be recieved in opposition to the true 


doctrine. ”’ 
So Chemnitius—“ Miracles are not to be preferred to doctrine. 


So Gerhard—* Miracles if not connected with truth of doctrine can prove no- 


” 


thing. ” 

So Brochmaud——** Two things are required tu constitute a true miracle. It must 
possess truth in action and in object. (Veritas rei, et veritas finis.) We mean by 
truth in action, that it shall be what it seems to be, and that it shall be above the 


unassisted power of a creature to perform. But truth in object means, that its 


purpose must be to confirm and support truth. ” 

So Ammon, Bretschneider, Augusti, &c. 

To this may be added, that our Saviour (Matt. vil. 15--20.) in pointing out the 
way of distinguishing a true prophet froma false one, does not indicate miracles as 
the test; but the frw/s, good or bad, of their doctrine. 

If it be said that in other places he appeals to his works as a proof of his mission, 
(John v. 36. x. 37, 33. Luke vii. 29, 22.) we reply that it was not to his works sim- 
ply as wonderful, but as uniting to their miraculons character a benevolent character 
and purpose worthy of God. So for instance, (Luke vii. 22.) he speaks of the 
blind and lame being healed, and the poor having the gospel preached to them, as 
equal evidences of his mission. It is to be noticed too, that (John vii. 17,) he 
expressly says, that if any man will do the will of God he shall know the doctrine. 

We repeat, that by the coming of Christ the thoughts of many hearts were to 
be revealed, and their state tested. ‘Those who were waiting for the consolation 
of Israel, who were looking and hoping for a heavenly guide, came to him “ drawn 
by the Father.” Those whose desires were low and purposes selfish, not wish- 
ing for more light, did not come to him nor believe in him. For it was not the 
design of God, and it is noi his design now, to compel any one to believe in the 


Saviour. 
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UNANIMITY OF FAITH. 


[x reading our exchange papers, we sometimes meet with 
wild assertions, and palpable mistakes, which we are tempted 
to expose. But the following little article which we lateiy 
cast our eyes upon, taken from the Religious Magazine, is ab- 
solutely so bristling with errors in every part, that we feel 
compelled to notice a few of them. 


‘UNANIMITY OF FAITH. ” 


“ There is a vague impression in most minds, that the christian 
world has always been in a state of confusion and dispute, respect- 
ing the doctrines of the gospel. But the fact is exactly the reverse. 
The unanimity which ever has, and does now pervade the chris- 
tian world, is trulv astonishing. ‘That the doctrines now distine- 
tively ¢ called Evangelical, have been the prevalent doctrines with 
the overwhelming majority of christians, from the earliest ages, is 
as susceptible of proof as any historical truth whatever. 

“There are discussions going on, and ever have been, re specting 
the forms of the church and points of intellectual philosophy. But 
if there is such a thing as evidence to be derived from the decision 
of councils, the letters, and the sermons of the « early fathers, and 
the testimony of historians, the fundamental doctrines of christian- 
ity have been held undispute d by nine tenths, and I might perhaps 
say, with more truth, by ninety- -nine hundredths of the christian 
community from the days of the Saviour to the present hour. 

“ Take this country, for instance, where there is more of the con- 
flict of mind with mind, than in any other portion of the world. 
According to the most recent statistics, there are in this country 
about 

4,000,000 Baptists, 

3,000,000 Methodists, 

4,000,000 Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
600,000 E piscopalians, 

1,000,005 Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, and Moravians. 

“ Now with this immense mass of nominal christians, there is no 
dispute respectiug the character of Christ, the nature of the atone- 
ment, the work of the holy spirit, the new birth, and judgment to 
come—all the fundamental doctrines of the bible. ‘They differ 
about Sind: but as to the real nature of religion there is no dispute. 

“ On the other hand there are 

600,000 Universalists, 
180,000 Unitarians. 

“We must leave out of the computation, the Christians, the 

Shakers, the Quakers, the Mormonites, the Dunkers, and the Swe- 
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denborgians, comprising together about 600,000, for these are about 
equally divided. 

“ We have then in this country of bold and unrestrained freedom 
of thought, ten agreeing as to the essential doctrines of the bible, 
i where we find one who differs. Is not this wonderful uniformity ? 
Particularly when the doctrines of the bible are such, that the gos- 
pel says, the natural heart is opposed to them.—Religious Magaz.” 





1. “There is a vague impression in most minds, that the 
christian world has always been in a state of confusion and 
dispute. respecting the doctrines of the gospel.” 

A vague impression! We wish it were so. Unfortunately 
it is too distinct and clear a conviction to be so called. What 
are the ecclesiastical histories filled with but accounts of dis- 
| putes and confusion in regard to doctrines? Was it a “vague 

impression” which led Paul to say, even in Apostolic days, 

when writing to the Corinthians, that they were carnal, 
4 having among them envying, strife, and division; one saying 
he was of Paul, and one of Apollos? Or was it a “vague im- 
pression” which led him to write the Epistle to the Galatians? 
Is ita “vague impression” which we have of the disputes about 
Gnosticism, and Manicheism, and Arianism, and Pelagianism? 
Is the whole controversy between Catholics and Protestants, 
but a “vague impression”? And isit but a ‘vague impression” 
which we now have of present disputes—for example, of what 
took place in the last General Assembly between the Old and 
New School Presbyterians ? 

2. “But the fact is exactly the reverse.” So far from there 
being even a “vague impression” of dispute, there is no dispute 
at all among christians about doctrines. If so, the Millenial 
age has arrived within a few months, and no one has found it 
out, but this writer in the Religious Magazine. “The unani- 
mity which ever has, and does now pervade the christian 
i church is truly astonishing.” About what then, may we re- 
spectfully ask, have christians been disputing? What means 
the rackings, and burnings, and dungeons, of which history 
speaks, inflicted by al] parties on each other for errors of faith? 
Why were four Synods excommunicated by the last General 
Assembly? What is to be understood by the disputes between 
Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Barnes and Mr. Breck- 
enridge! If they are disputing about nothing at all, verily 
they dispute with too great earnestness. 

3. “That the doctrines now distinctively called Evangelical, 
have been the prevalent doctrines with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of christians, from the earliest ages, is as susceptible of 
proof as any historical fact whatever.” 
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We could not have supposed that a writer, feeling any re- 
sponsibility for his own character or the influence ot what he 
publishes to the world as truth, could have deliberately written, 
and sent to the printer, a sentence like the above. It is only 
necessary to turn over halfa dozen pages of any Ecclesiastical 
history to see its absolute incorrectness. So far from there 
being evidence of the majority of christians in the early times 
being believers in the modern doctrines called Evangelical, 
there is hurdly any evidence on the subject as to the first three 
centuries. And yet this writer asserts that it can be proved 
as easily as the existence of Napoleon or the battle of Phar- 
salia! We know that Tertullian in the second century plainly 
declares that “the ignorant and unlearned, who are always the 
greatest part of the body of believers,” did not recieve the Trin- 
ity. We know that in the third century Origen complains 
that “the multitude of those called christians did not recieve 
the Deity of Christ.” We know that in the middle of the 
fourth century, the Arians had the authority in the church 
throughout the greatest part of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pire. In the fifth century, Dr. Mosheim assures us that the 
doctrines of the Semi-Pelagians (which are not the Evangelical 
ones) “coincided with the modes of thinking of the majority of 
the people, and no efforts could prevent them from spreading 
far and wide.” And would this writer have us believe that 
his peculiar doctrines “were recieved by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the christian community” in those succeeding cen- 
turies when the power of Rome was at its height? If s 
where was the necessity of the reformation, and what do we 
mean by the doctrines of the reformation ? 

These differences are with this writer, only about “forms” 
and “points of intellectual philosophy.” Was then the Arian, 
and Sabellian, and Pelagian controversies merely about points 
of intellectual philosophy? Did the Reformation of Luther 
hinge only upon forms? We pause for a reply. 

5). But he comes to America and produces a table of the 
statistics of religious sects in the United States. We have 
often wondered at these tables, when we have noticed that 
by simply adding tegether the alledged numbers in the differ- 
ent sects, we sometimes get a greater amount than is given in 
the census of the United States—although professed Infidels, 
Jews, Slaves, and the “Big Church” of worldlings, is not in- 
cluded. Thus by adding together the numbers here given, we 
have about 14,000,000. But where are the Catholics? where 
are the Infidels? where are the millions of slaves on planta- 
tions, who never hear the word of God preached? where are 
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the millions of those who do not maintain the slightest connec- 
tion with any religious body ’. What is the number of these, 
may be judge sd from the fact, that in the city of Boston, by a 
fair calculation, it is supposed that there are 28,009 out of 
68,000 Protestants, not connected with any religious society. 
(‘Third Semi-annual Report of the Ministry at large, 1835.) 
If in the city of Boston there are 7-17ths of the inhabitants not 
connected with any religious society, it might safely be com- 
puted, that taking ‘the country at large, including slaves and 
all other persons, at least one half are in the same predicament. 
This would leave out of the 16,000,000 of the United States, 
only 8,000,000 to be divided among the different sects. And 
yet the above calculation gives us 14,000,000. This shows 
how prone all sects are, in “adding up their numbers, to exag- 
gerate very much the amount. 

6. It may be said however, that the relative proportions will 
continue the same, if we reduce the numbers of each deno- 
mination, and there still will remain the proportion of 9 to 1 
in favor of Evangelical doctrines, so called. But Aow in favor? 
Why they are connected with societies whose articles counten- 
ance these doctrines. But the writer of this paragraph must 
be very ignorant if he does not know, that one-half at least, 
of every Evangelical congregation is wholly ignorant of what 
their articles are—that there are in every society, those who 
disagree very essentially in opinion from their teachers, and 
who retain their connection from habit, sympathy, and a thou- 
sand other causes, and not because they held the opinions 
there taught. Even the church members in Presbyterian and 
other orthodox churches, are often found when you examine 
their opinions to be much nearer Unitarianism than Calvinism, 
though they would probabiy be shocked at being told of it. 
They believe that Christ is divine, but not equal to the Fa- 
ther; they beiieve that there are three distinctions of some sort 
or other in the Deity, and Fei is their Trinity; they believe 
that all men are sinners, and that is their Total Depravity ; ; 
they believe that Christ has saved us by his life and death, and 
that is their atonement; they believe that a man must begin 
to lead a religious life, and pray to God for help, and that is 
their idea of regeneration. These are the real opinions, we 
have no doubt, of a large proportion of every body of profess- 
ors of religion. And these are certainly not Calvinistic, but 
Unitarian. 

7. But in these churches, says this writer, “there is no dis- 
pute respecting the character of Christ, the nature of atone- 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit, the new birth, and judg- 
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ment to come.” No dispute? This writer may perhaps 
choose to think that there is no essential difference between 
those who are disputing, but how can he assert that there is 
“no dispute”? Can we open a religious newspaper or period- 
ical, and not find a disputatious article with respect to some of 
these points? Has there been a week during. the last eight or 
ten years, (to go no further back) in which the Old and New 
School in the Presbyterian church, have not been disputing in 
their newspapers and elsewhere, about the nature of the atone- 
ment, the work of the Holy Spirit, and the new birth?) Are not 
the Baptist’s divided against themselveson these subjects, avery 
large proportion holding with Mr. Campbell, and the others: 
accusing them of denying the work of the Holy Spirit entirely. 

This writer is so unfortunate as to have selected the very doc- 
trines which have been most disputed, and are now most dis- 
puted, of which to assert that there is no dispute about them. 

8. After having thus arranged his facts to suit himself, he 
says with admiration—*“ Is not this wonderful uniformity ? 
Particularly when the doctrines of the Bible are such, that the 
Gospel says the natural heart is opposed to them.” If the Gos- 
pel did say this, and if it was true that nine-tenths of all chris- 
tians, (nominal, impenitent, and unconverted ones being in- 
cluded) did yet agree to them, it would be indeed strange—as 
strange as an effect without a cause. But where does he find 
this assertion in the Gospel, that the natural heart is opposed 
to the doctrines of the Bible? The only passage which sounds 
at all like it, is where Paul says, that *‘the natural man reciev- 
eth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) But 
this text will not answer for him, for he has been asserting that 
thereare ten or twelve millions of nominal, impenitent and un- 
converted christians, natural men a!l, who both can and do re- 
cieve evangelical doctrines. Hither these doctrines, therefore, 
are not “the things of the Spirit of God,” or his whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. We leave him to extricate himself 
from this dilemma. 

The writer of the above paragraph probably set himself 
down to pen it with excellent intentions. He no doubt wish- 
ed to show those who objected to christianity on account of 
the disputes among christians, that these disputes were not so 
great as they are commonly supposed. But this is an entirely 
mistaken mode of answering such cavils. It is daubing the 
breach with untempered mortar, and saying Peace when there 
isno peace. It confounds unanimity of faith with unanimity 
of opinion. The latter is neither possible nor desirable, and it 
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is no objection to christianity that it does not exist. Where 
there is freedom of thought, men’s speculative opinions will 
differ. Butas tothe great facts of christianity, which are 
the true objects of faith, which were preached by the Apos- 
tles in early days, there has always been unanimity, and 
is now. Of the facts asserted in the Apostle’s creed, we may 
say in truth, there is and has been no dispute. No sect pro- 
fessing christianity would deny one of them. These facts are 
the true basis of christian faith, or else the Apostle mistook 
when he said, that “If thou confess with thy lips the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God has raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Neither is there any dispute 
as to the great practical truths flowing out from this faith. 
All believe in human sinfulness, and the necessity of a change 
of heart and life—all believe in the necessity of penitence, 
humility, love to God, and love to man. It is on speculative 
points that men differ, on points of theology, not points of 
religion. 


— o0— 


I1ON—A TraGenoy.— By Sergeant Talfourd. 


[ It is rather late to notice Ion, but our readers may lay the blame 
to us, and not to Mr. Bulfinch, as his article has been severat 
months in our hands.—£d.] 


In what consists the charm of the true, noble, old Greek tra- 
gedy? Itis encumbered with faults, and those striking enough 
it would seem, to destroy all interest on the part of the spec- 
tator or the reader. C&dipus, while the pestilence is raging 
through the city over which he reigns, comes to the gate of 
his palace, and with marvellous simplicity, enquires of the 
priests whom he finds there, what is the matter. The nurse 
of Medea comes forth into the public square, and in a long so- 
liloguy with no conceivable object, rehearses for the instruc- 
tion of the audience, the whole history of her mistresses’ fa- 
mily. And the chorus-—how inartificial is the arrangement of 
this. The most important secrets of state are communicated 
and discussed, in the presence of a circle of priests or women. 
Jocasta and Polynices meet and mingle the tears of a long 
separated son and mother, for the edification of a crowd of 
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Phoenician handmaids. And yet, with all its faults, there is, 
even at this distance of time, a spirit living in the Grecian Tra- 
gedy, which claims the reverence of us moderns, as it might 
be claimed by some gigantic building ofelder days, with whose 
rude magnificence our refined taste in vain attempts to com- 
pete. 

One source of this charm is the idea of destiny, which is 
throughout, not only Grecian Tragedy, but Grecian poetry in 
general, the pervading power. ‘The ancient Poets attained a 
conception of unseen things far more sublime, and far more 
true, than that which was embodied in the Gods of Olympus. 
They perceived the great mystery of nature, the presence of 
a Providence, a superior will controlling the affairs of men, 
working out its own desigins, not merely in opposition to 
human efforts, but through the means of those very efforts 
which are intended to counteract it. They understood this 
great truth but imperfectly, they saw not that infinite good- 
ness was the ruling power. Yet the fate which, in their con- 
ceptions, ruled over gods as well as men, was no blind prin- 
ciple. It had its own principles of retributive justice, and 
these involving descendants in the punishment of their parents’ 
sins, corresponded better with the experience we have of the 
true Providence, and with the natural impulses of man, than 
with the strict equity which requires that the guilty person 
alone shall suffer for his own guilt. 

In Sergeant Talfourd’s “Ion” we have the idea of destiny, 
the leading principle of the ancient Poets, again before us, 
giving its tragic interest to one of the noblest, and most highly 
finished poems which have for many years appeared. The 
work is on the Grecian model, but that model has not heen 
followed with blind servility, in its faults as well as in it excel- 
lencies. The chorus, which if we must not call it the grand 
defect of the ancient drama, is at least a portion of it which 
has proved utterly unmanageable in the hands of modern 
writers, has been wisely dispensed with. The subject is Gre- 
cian, and the connecting incidents are in part adapted from 
the Ion of Euripedes, and the C&dipus of Sophocles. As in 
the former, the hero is named Ion, and first appears as a found- 
ling, engaged in the service of Apollo’s temple. As in the lat- 
ter, there is a pestilence occasioned by the wrath of the gods— 
an oracle denouncing wo—a discovery of the hero’s royal birth 
under such circumstances as to be an announcement of evil 
instead of joy. But these arrangements, this machinery of 
the poem, is borrowed only as Shakspeare borrowed, witha 
power which forbears to exert its strength in new creations, 
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because that strength is unquestionable. The poem, in all that 
is vital to it, is original. The character of lon is original. 
Pure, lofty, humane, self-devoted ; one of those characters 
which seem, in their calm and sinless beauty, the most unfit 
for any great occassion, until some great occasion calls them 
forth, and shows that purity is strength. Ton is inspired bya 
lofty purpose; but his inspiration is as lofty as it is profound. 
In this alone, it has appeared to us, the poem fails to be Gre- 
cian, that the morality of Ion’s principles is beyond the range 
of Grecian fancy. His character is such as could be formed 
on no precepts less pure, less se!f-sacrificing, than those of 
christianity. Such a fault we can indeed readily forgive; but 
it produces an inconsistency. The ministry to which [on is 
called is one of blood; we could well endure this, and admire 
him as a Grecian hero, had his spirit been less pure—had a 
thrill of even the loftiest ambition shown that he was of aught 
akin to common mould; but as it is, lon is made too compas- 
sionate for tyrannicide, too nobly devoted for the inferior self- 
devotion of suicide. 

We do not suppose that others will coincide with us in this 
criticism. But let us pass to an outline of the drama. The 
royal race of Argos have incurred the anger of the Gods; or, 
to refer the judgment to that higher power to whose acknow- 
ledged existence we have already adverted; the decree of Fate, 
inexorable, incomprehensible, but not unjust, has gone forth 
against them. Jtis uttered in awful tones at the birth of Ad- 
rastus. 


“* Wo unto thee babe! 
Against the life which now begins shall life 
Lighted from thence be armed, and, both soon quenched, 
End this great line in sorrow.” p. 1. 


Adrastus, though a prince, feels the blighting influence of 
the prediction. Ife perceives himself regarded by all as one 
devoted to misery, and therefore to be abhorred. He wanders 
far away from parental and from general injustice. He loves. 
and under a feigned name, enjoys in obscurity the bliss of 
wedded love. But he is sought out. His child is wrested 
from him, and as he supposes, destroyed. The mother dies; 
and Adrastus is fitted by his misfortunes, to be what he appears 
in the Drama, the proud opposer of the Gods, and the stern, 
though not all unfeeling tyrant of men. 

These events have occured before the period at which the 
play commences. In the beginning of the tragedy, we find 
the sages of Argos, who are enjoying unwillingly the refuge 
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afforded them by the temple of Apollo, from the pestilence 
which rages through the city. Medon, the priest, detains 
them there, reluctant, but yielding. One inmate of the temple 
alone, is permitted to pass and repass between the city and 
his home. This is Ion, the found!:ng. 

While the pestilence is Cevastating Argos, Adrastus, its 
king, whose crimes are supposed to have brought this curse 
upon his people, withdraws into his palace, and surrounded by 
mercenary guards, spends the hours in revelry, refusing all 
solicitation to hold council with his sages for the public good. 
He has even threatened to put to death the next messenger who 
shall bring to him such a proposal. lon, for the public good, 
incurs the danger; and perseveres in delivering his message, 
though warned first by the attendants, and afterw ards in com- 
passion by Adrastus himself. The undaunted youth has un- 
dertaken his task, confident that the despot still has human 
feelings, and trusting that he may be able to call them forth. 
He appeals to him as a son, a brother, a friend—still the king 
remains unmoved and stern. Atlength he tries another chord, 
and succeeds. 

The king pours forth to the youth whose voice had remind- 
ed him of the past, the tale of his dark fate, his wrongs, and of 
his passions. The messenger departs, unharmed, and success- 
ful. The king has consented once more to meet his sages. 

Clemanthe, “the daughter of Medon, has discovered that she 
loves her foster-brother with other than a sister’s love, when 
he went forth to such imminent peril. She now awaits the 
tidings of his fate in motionless silence. She seems to hear 
no word, to heed no token, till at length her ear catches the 
sound of her lovers tread approaching, long before it is per- 
ceptible to others. The sages, at lon’s intelligence, meet the 
king. They remonstrate with him on those reckless banquet- 
ings which seem to defy beaven ; but they remonstrate in vain. 
He knows himself fated, and resolves to meet his ruin with 
pride, and to fall in grandeur, though it shall cost the lives of 
thousands. A tumult is heard without, and Phocion, the son 
of the priest Medon, enters the assembly. He has brought the 
answer of the oracle to the enquiries of the king and people. 


“‘ Argos ne’er shall find release, 
*Till her monarch’s race shall cease. *’ 


He delivers the message with insulting exultation—is seized 
by the guards, but released by Adrastus, at lon’s intercession. 
But the king repels the prayer of Ion, that he would yield to 
the advice of the sages, and humble himself before the Gods. 
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The assembly is broken up; a few youths remain, and resolve 
to deliver their country in the way indicated by. the oracle, 
Phocion is impelled by the love of freedom, Ctesiphon by the 
desire of vengeance for a personal wrong. 

lon’s reflections are loftier than either. The conspirators 
assemble in the wood, where Ion was first found in infancy, 
and where he has now retired to meditate. 

The appointed slayer is enabled by the conspirators to make 
his way to the chamber of the king. He awakens him, and 
Adrastus, recognising in him the minister of Jove, submits his 
bosom to the knife, when Medon, who has in the interval re- 
cieved the information of Ion’s birth, and has heard Cleman- 
the’s suspicions of his present awful errand, interrupts him, and 
prevents the parricide; for, as the reader must have antici- 
pated, Ion is the long lost son of Adrastus. But the father 
and child have little time for mutual forgiveness and caresses, 
The conspirators burst upon them; Adrastus falls by the hand 
of Ctesiphon, and dies, blessing his recovered son, from whom 
he has exacted a promise of assuming his paternal crown. 

But Ion feels that his task is not yet ended. The oracle has 
denounced not only Adrastus but his race; and though his 
own accession is hailed with transport, the pestilence con- 
tinues. He knows that his own death alone can terminate it. 
He gives orders for his own immediate consecration as sov- 
ereign. Phocion, his bosom friend, urged by the vindictive 
Ctesiphon to the fulfilment of their vow, attempts to assasinate 
Ion. Here beams forth the beauty of the hero’s character. 
To forgive Phocion might be enough for ordinary magnanimity. 
Ion endeavors to reconcile him with himself. ©The whole 
beautiful scene we must pass over, 


** The pathway of his duty lies in sunlight ; ” 


but his own feelings of heroic self-devotion must for a while be 
unexpressed, and he must endure the congratulations of friends, 
and the care of appointing ceremonies which will never take 
place. And these come upon him at the moment which he 
would give, in conversation with his friend, to the thought of 
her he loves. 

The parting from Clemanthe follows; and Ion strives to 
break the shock that she must endure, by leading her to fancy 
himn estranged; he is but half successful. How noble is his 
allusion to the best hope afforded to us by that faith, some of 
whose loftiest features gleam forth through the classic drapery 
of this remarkable production. 
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There remains but the consummation. Ion is enthroned : 
dismisses the armed bands who had formed the guard of Ad- 
rastus ; obliges the wondering people to swear, that in case of 
his own death without issue, they will govern themselves as a 
republic ; commits provisional authority to Agenor; and ap- 
proaching the altar, commends himself to the eternal powers 
as a sacrifice to his couutry, and stabs himself. Clemanthe 
rushes to support him, and her dying lover acknowledges that 
his attempted kind: deception was unworthy of them both. 
The sacrifice has not been made in vain. 

Such is this noble poem. If we can find out any fault, it is 
the noble inconsistency we have already referred to; an incon- 
sistency only in this, that it is not enough coldly classic, that 
there is something in lon far beyond what Greece ever fancied 
of moral beauty, and that the intended slaughter of Adrastus, 
and the final suicide of lon, more consistent with the Grecian 
spirit, appear in painful contrast to this higher portion. 


—0¢ o0— 


LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 


In former days, as many of our readers are aware, money 
was left in trust by Lady Hewley, for the use of certain Pres- 
byterian churches in England. Jn the progress of time, these 
societies become Unitarian in sentiment, though still retaining 
the Presbyterian form of ot epg Whereupon, 
certain Independent societies Mought that they might get 
possession of this money, on the grovnd of the churches hold- 
ing adifferent faith from that of the donor. After a long and 
tedious suit, it was decided by Lord Lyndhurst, in February, 
1835, in favor of these Independent petitioners. On theological 
grounds he formed his judgment, that is to say,he decided that 
the Unitarian faith was essentially@ifferent from that of Lady 
Hewley, and therefore she could not have intended the funds 
to be applied to their use. We were somewhat surprised at 
this decision, as it seemed to us to be introducing a new fea- 
ture into legal judgments, and making it necessary for the 
judge to assume authority to determine the great theological 
questions—“* What are essential doctrines in christianity ?” 
“Where does an unessential difference run into an essential 
one?” &c. And accordingly we find that he is already called 
on to decide, in this same case, some farther theological minu- 
fie. The history of the matter is rather amusing. 
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No sooner had the orthodox Independents, who were the 
only orthodoxists living in the neighborhood, ejected the Uni- 
tarian Trustees, by virtue of this decision of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, than they prepared quietly to take possession of the spoils. 
Bat their ardent hopes were destined to be somewhat damped. 
The spoils of war were not destined wholly to enure to them, 
(as Mr. Calhoun would phrase it.) It seems that in some re- 
mote part of England there had been lying perdue a little sect 
of people as orthodox as they, yes, even more so—and better 
than that, Presbyterians in their form of church government, 
which they were not. These thought they had as good or 
better a right to the spoils than the Independents, and there- 
fore pe titioned the Lord Chancellor Cottenham, to be permit- 
ted to take partin the nomination of trustees. The Independ- 
ents made a vigorous resistance, and declared on oath, that 
they were Presbyterians, in every just sense of the word, al- 
though Independents. But their case soon began to look quite 
disagreeably. Even if they were Presbyterians, there was no 
reason why they should monopolize these trusts, when there 
were other Presbyterians as good as they, who wanted some 
share in the matter. And although the Rev. J. Pye Smith, 
took oath that “the term Presbyterian is in a fair, just, and 
honorable sense, capable of being applied to the majority of 
English Congregationalists,” it was very hard to show that 
one form of church government was exactly the same as an- 
other. Besides this, it soon was urged that these Independents 
were almost as heretical, after all, as the Unitarians. Their 
confession of faith, it was shgyyn, was very indefinite. It even 
left out, dreadful to say, thelr consubstantial, in describing 
the union of Christ with the Father, and might be signed bya 
Unitarian of Dr. S. Clarke’s school. Moreover, it contained 
nothing about the imputation of Adfm’s sin, and there was 
great reason to believe that the Independents did not believe 
this doctrine. All this was urged with great solemnity and 
force by the orthodox Presbyterians. 

The Chancellor was evidently inan awkward predicament. 
He had just ejected Unitarian trustees for not being orthodox, 
and now he is called upon to decide a new case of or thodoxy. 
Is the imputation of Adam’s sin an essential doctrine, or noi! 
The Lord Chancellor is surely getting into deep water where 
there is no standing. The question of the orthodoxy of the 
Independent creed was evaded,” so we are told, “and the In- 
depet ident trustees agreed to sign the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. ” 

‘They agreed to sign it,” to the astonishment of every one. 
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For inso doing, they turned a theological somerset, fully equal 
to any like feat of political agility of modern times. 

“In these eventful times,” says the London Christian Ob- 
server, a work conducted by orthodox Church of England 
men, “In these eventful times we have witnessed some extra- 
ordinary shiftings; but this sudden Independent tergiversation 
has struck us as perhaps the most extraordinary of all. We 
cannot forget that the very men who all at once were so ready 
to subscribe to the Westminster Confession, had, till the eri- 
tical moment when their connexion with the Hewley endow- 
ments seemed to be endangered, zealously proclaimed their 
antipathy to the old Presbyterian doctrine of subscription. 
Nor can we forget that the Independent “ Declaration of 
Faith” of 1833, is still unrepealed—a Declaration, in which 
these bright exemplars of consistency, and other Independent 
Unionists, most incongruously asseverate their “ protestation 
against subscription to any human formularies;” their “ dis- 
approval of the imposition of any human standard, whether of 
faith or of discipline ;” and that “ human counsels, canons. and 
creeds, possess no authority over the faith and practice of 
christians.” See the “ Declaration of the Faith, &c. of the 
Congregational or Independent Dissenters, as adopted at the 
third General Meeting of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, May 7th, Sth, and 10th, 1833.” pp. 4 and 10. 

We have told this Aistotrette chiefly for the sake of a few 
reflections which it suggests. 

First. How idle it is for any men to attempt to bind by lega- 
cies, the opinions of succeeding ages. As surely as the snake 
must cast his skin from year to year, so must men alter their 
modes of thinking and expression, from age toage. Many 
fondly hope to anchor their own opinions in the stream of 
time by fastening them to their money bags. But the result 
is to make either formalists or hypocrites. Those who, for 
the sake of the money, profess the opinions, either hold them 
as mere forms with no conviction at all beneath them, or use 
them as cloaks to cover up quite different ones. When will 
men have faith enough in their own convictions, to put a gen- 
erous confidence in the power of truth, and leave the minds of 
those who shall come after them, free to find it? We hear in 
the present day of churches and colleges which are pledged for 
all time, by those who build and endow them, to the main- 
tenance of certain specific creeds or forms. The worst in- 
stance which we have lately heard of this narrow bigotry, was 
in the case of a gentleman in Massachusetts, who in his will, 
offered a legacy to a church in the town where he lived, which 
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held a different faith from his own, on condition that it would 
adopt his opinions. The will further specified, that in case 
the society should refuse the legacy on these terms, it should 
be put into the hands of trustees, to be offered to them again at 
the end of ten years, on the same conditions. He thus con- 
trived to insult by the same action, their convictions, his own 
opinions, and christianity ; by showing that he considered them 
all marketable articles—to be sold like fish or broad-cloth— 
that the gift of God could be bought with money, and that 
bank stock was a means of grace. The pride of purse never 
showed itself, we think, in a more extraordinary manner. 

Srconp. How much better it is to relinquish at once the use 
of all advantages which cannot be held without a disguise of 
real convictions! How much more enviable is the position 
now occupied by the English Unitarians than that of the In- 
dependents. It never occurred to the former body to conceal 
their opinions for the sake of retaining their funds. They 
migh perhaps have made an argument sufficiently subtle to 
puzzle the theological acumen of the Lord Chancellor, which 
seems not very great. They might have argued, like Dr. J. P. 
Smith, that “in a fair just, and honorable sense,” they might 
be considered as believing the Divinity of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, &c. just as much as Lady Hewley did. But they scorn- 
ed such subterfuge. They relinquished at once their rich en- 
dowments, though many of their preachers were thus deprived 
of support, and left dependant on the aids of friendship and 
brotherly sympathy. Not to retain old privileges, not to avoid 
want and poverty, would they trifle with their convictions. 
But the Independents, for the sake of grasping funds, oi: which 
they had fixed a covetous eye, were willing to say and unsay 
any thing. They subscribe a creed which they had all along 
denounced and ridiculed. 

‘Tntrp. How uncomfortable a position does the Lord Chan- 
cellor occupy, who, stepping out of his sphere, undertook to 
limit the progress of opinions, and to say to the searching in- 
tellect of man, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther.” 
ile probably can find no sect in England, at the present day, 
who hold the opinions considered essential by Lady Hewley. 
We feel confident that this decision will have to be reversed. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s conservatism in this instance betrayed him. 
The principle, that a change of opinion in the holders, invali- 
dates bequests made to religious bodies, involves consequen- 
ces of a very serious character. There is probably no religious 
body, which has held property for a hundred years, which has 
not varied very much from the opinions usual in the time of 
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the donors. Who shall draw the line, and decide exactly 
where the change shall invalidate the right of property ! 
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1. First Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston, 
Mass. 1838. 


By the kindness of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, we have recieved the above 
valuable state document. This Board of Education was cre- 
ated by an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature, approved 
April 20th, 1837. It consists of some of the most eminent 
men in the state, Gov. Everett being the chairman. Hon. 
Horace Mann, for many years President of the Senate, was 
chosen Secretary, with a salary of one thousand dollars, it be- 
ing understood that he was to devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of the office. The duties of the Board are to lay be- 
fore the Legislature annually, an abstract of the school returns, 
and to make a report of theirdoings. The duties of the Secre- 
tary are to collect information with respect to the condition of 
common schools, and to diffuse information as to the best 
means of conducting them through the State. During the 
last year, conventions have been held in every county through 
the Commonwealth, of the friends of Education, delegated 
from the several towns. These conventions have been ad- 
dressed by the Secretary with the happiest effects. A new 
interest has already been excited in the cause of Common 
School Education. The Board offer a few remarks on the 
construction of school houses; the duties of school committee 
men, (whom they propose should be remunerated ;) the edu- 
cation of teachers, (for which they hope that an institution 
will be founded ;) district school libraries; and school books, 

Mr. Mann’s Report is very able and interesting. We can 
but glance at its contents. He gives as the sources of his in- 
formation, the representations made at the couuty conventions, 
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letters from the school committees, and his own observations 
in his travels through the state. He remarks— 


“It would be depriving many persons of a most honorable tri- 
bute to which they are completely entitled ; and it would withhold 
from the friends of the sacred cause of education one of the high- 
est satisfactions, did I omit to declare, that, neither at the conven- 
tions, which have been held in the several counties, nor in my in- 
tercourse or correspondence with any one, has there been infused 
into this cause the slightest ingredient of partizan politics. In re- 
gard to this great subject, all have reverted to their natural rela- 
tions as fellow-men; disearding strifes about objects which are 
temporary, for interests which are enduring. In a spirit of har- 
mony and unity, having brought the facts of individual experience 
and observation into common stack, they have regarded them as a 
fund, from which the wisest results were to be wrought out by 
the aid of common counsels. 

“'The object of the Common School system of Massachusetts, 
was to give to every child in the Commonwealth, a free, straight, 
solid path-way, by which he could walk directly up from the ignor- 
ance of an infant to a knowledge of the primary duties of a man; 
and could acquire a power and an invincible will to discharge them. 
Have our children such a way? Are they walking in it? Why 
do so many, who enter it, falter therein? What can be done to re- 
claim them? What can be done to rescue faculties, powers, divine 
endowments, graciously designed for individual and social good, 
from being perverted to individual and social calamity? ‘These 
are the questions of deep and intense interest, which I have pro- 
posed to myself, and upon which I have sought for information and 
counsel, ” 


In alluding to school houses, he makes the fol'owing obser- 
vation which is worth attending to. 


“In populous places, there is a temptation to build too few, and 
to compact too many scholars into one house ; while towns sparsely 
populated are beset with the opposite temptation, of making too 
minute a subdivision of their territory into districts; and thus, in 
attempting to accommodate all with a school house near by, the 
accommodation itself is substantially destroyed. In many cases, 
this pursuit of the incident works a forfeiture of the principal. A 
school house is erected near by, but it is at the expense of having 
a school init, so short, as to be of but little value.” 


Iie thus speaks of the duties of school-committe men. 


“ Although it is not always in the power of school committees to 
introduce into the schools devoted and accomplished teachers ; yet 
it is in their power, and it is a most responsible and solemn part of 
their duty, not to inflict upon the children of a whole district the 
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calamity of an ignorant, ill-tempered, or profane teacher. It is no 
trivial arbitrament to decide whether a school shall be a blessing 
or anuisance, and therefore the question of a teacher’s fitness is not 
to be guessed at, but solemnly pondered. If the husbandman by 
any effort of body or of mind, by toil or supplication, could fore- 
doom and predestinate what sort of seasons should spread mildew 
and barrenness over his fields and leave him empty granaries, or, 
what should make his pastures luxuriant and heap his garners ; he 
surely would not be content with conjectuce, with superficial and 
scanty inquiry or with hasty decisions And yet what the seasons 
are to the fields and crops of the farmer, the teacher is to the child- 
ren of the school. Nay, more; he is season and cultivation also. 
No part, therefore, of the examination of applicants for schools is 
form. It is all substance. ” 


The following important remarks refer to school books. 


“ Another duty of the town committee is that of directing what 
books shall be used in the schools. ‘There is a public evil of great 
magnitude in the multiplicity and diversity of elementary books. 
‘They crowd the market and infest the schools. One would suppose 
there might be uniformity in rudiments at least; yet the greatest 
variety prevails. Some books claim superiority bec: ause they make 
learning easy, and others, because they make it difficult. All de- 
cry their predecessors, or profess to have discovered new and better 
modes of teaching. By a change of books a child is often obliged 
to unlearn what he had laboriously acquired before. In many im- 
portant particulars, the pronunciation the orthography and the syn 

tax of our language changes, according to the authority consulted. 

Truth and philosophy, in regard to teaching, assume so many 
shapes, that common minds begin to doubt, whether there be truth 
or philosophy under any. The advantages of cheapness, resulting 
from improvements in the art of printing, are intercepted from the 
public to whom they rightfully belong, and die ided among compilers. 
Over this, as an expensive public mischief, as a general discourage- 
ment to learning, and as a misfortune of the Commonwealth, town 

committees have no control. But it is still in their power, and it is 
an important and substantial part of their duty, as enjoined by law, 

“to direct what books shail be used in the several schools” in their 
respective towns. When the committee fail in directing what books 
shall be used, a way is opened for the introduction of books which 
are expressly prohibited by law, as “ calculated to favor the tenets 
of particular sects of christians.” Under such omission, also, the 
school house may cease to be neutral ground between those differ- 
ent portions of society, now so vehemently contending against each 
other on a variety of questions of social and national duty. — In- 
stances of both kinds have occurred, and were, under such circum- 
stances, to be expected ; because it is the nature of extreme views 
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to make all other truths bow down before the idolized truth. But 
the liability and the temptation should be cut off. Would the dis- 
ciple of hostile doctrines look forward, and foresee to what results 
a breach of the truce in regard to the school-room must infalliby 
lead, it seems scarcely credible, that each should not agree, in good 
faith, to refrain from every attempt to pre-occupy the minds of 
school children with his side of vexed and complicated questions, 
whether of state or theology ; and that all should not concur, in re- 
gard to an evil so self-propagating and ruinous, in enforcing mea- 
sures, which would bar out the possibility of its occurrence. ” 


The importance of visiting schools is thus commented on. 


Another important duty enjoined upon school committees is the 
visitation of the schools. Such visitations may be a moral incite- 
ment to the scholars of great efficacy. Advice, encouragement, 
affectionate persuasion, coming from such of their townsmen.as the 
children have been accustomed to regard with respect or venera- 
tion, will sink deep and remain long in their hearts. Wise coun- 
sel from acknowledged superiors makes a deep impress. It comes 
with the momentum of a heavy body, falling from a great height. 
The same counsel, if the same could be had, from men, whom the 
children hold in no respect or esteem, might be remembered only 
to be ridiculed. ‘The visitations of the committee break in upon 
the monotony of the school. ‘They spur the slothful and reward 
the emulous and aspiring. ‘To suppose, that the children in a school 
will ever feel a keen, impulsive interest in learning, while parents 
and neighbors are disregardful of it, is to suppose the children to 
be wiser than the men. ‘The stimulus of acting under the public 
eye, though an inferior motive, is still an allowable one, amongst 
adults. ‘lo the mind of the sworn officer, is it not more present 
than his oath? Do not much of the uprightness and thoroughness 
brought to the discharge of public duties, depend upon their being 
performed under public inspection? And why, in regard to child- 
ren, may we not avail ourselves of this innate sentiment as an aux- 
iliary in the attainment of knowledge ; always holding it subordin- 
ate to the supreme sentiment of duty? I have heard hundreds of 
teachers, with one voice, attest its utility. Such visitations by the 
committee, are not less useful to teachers than to pupils. While 
all due respect should be accorded to teachers—and certainly no 
class in the community are more deserving both of emolument and 
of social consideration, than they—yet, as our school system is now 
administered, we are not authorised to anticipate any more fidelity 
and strenuousness in the fulfilment of duty from them, than from 
the same number of persons engaged in any reputable employment. 
This state employs, annually, in the common schools, more than 
three thousand teachers, at an expense of more than four hundred 
and siety-five thousand dollars, raised by direct taxation. But they 
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have not one-thousandth part the supervision which watches the 
same number of persons, having the care of cattle or spindles or of 
the retail of shop goods. Who would retain his reputation, not for 
prudence, but for sanity, if he employed men on his farm or in his 
factory, or clerks in his counting room, month after month, without 
oversight and even without inquiry? In regard to what other ser- 
vice, are we so indifferent, where the remuneration swells to such 
an aggregate 7?” 


As the State of Kentucky is about establishing a system of 
common schools, such topics as those above discussed are pe- 
culiarly interesting. We must pass by at present, the re- 
mainder of the Report, hoping to notice again this exceedingly 
valuable document. We add however, a selection of a few of 
the facts and brief remarks which it contains. 


With all the defects of the present school system in Massa- 
chusetts, the Secretary considers its advantages vastly to pre- 
ponderate. 


In two-thirds of the towns in Massachusetts, the law direct- 
ing every teacher to obtain a certificate of qualifications from 
the school committee before opening the school, is neglected, 


In about an hundred towns the committee neglect directing 
what books shall be used in the school, as required by law. 


The law requires that when children are not provided with 
books by their parents, they shall be supplied by the town. 
But this has been neglected in about forty towns. 


The whole number of children in 294 towns in Massachu- 


setts between four and sixteen, are 177,053. 
Those who attend private schools, about, 12,000. 
Whole number of all ages attending school in win- 

ter, 141,837. 

Do. do. insummer, 122,SS9. 
Average attendance in winter, 111,520. 
Average attendance in summer, 94,956. 


It is made by law the duty of the school committee to visit 
the schools from time to time. This is attended to only in fifty 
or sixty towns out of three hundred and five. 


_The school committees recieve compensation for their ser- 
vices and expenses only in about one-fifth part of the towns. 


— in these only about a quarter of the lowest price of day 
abor. 


We sce from these facts, the tendency of every school sys- 
tem, however excellent in itself, to run down and flatten, (as 
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the chorister’s say) except it is constantly watched. In some 
towns in Massachusetts no improvement has taken place for 
two hundred years. 


2. A Sermon delivered at the ordination of the Rev. John Park- 
man, to the Pastoral care of the Third Congregational Church, Green- 
fiell, Mass. By Francis Parkman, D. D., Minister of the New North 


“Church, Boston. 


This sermon treats of the spirit of the christian ministry, and 
the condition of the times in relation to it. It laments, very 
justly, the feeble and fluctuating state of many religious soci- 
eties in New England, where divisions have creptin. It also 
warns us against an undue love of excitement in religious 
matters. It then goes on to speak of the peculiar duties of 
the christian ministry, at the present times. 

The sermon is an excellent one, and contains much whole- 
some admonition. And yet, we might not have thought it 
necessary in discoursing to Unitarians, to exhort them against 
multiplying too much the occasional services of religion. We 
are not particularly acquainted with the state of things in 
Franklin county, but in our own experience we have never 
found the conference, or evening lecture, so crowded as to en- 
danger the interests of the sabbath. There are occasions, we 
imagine, in which “it is well” to saddle our ass, and go to Mt. 
Carmel, though it be “neither new moon, nor sabbath.” It 
is well to have some place where the Pastor may meet those 
of his flock whose minds are more than usually interested in 
religious subjects, and speak to them in a more easy and direct 
manner than is consonant with the services of the sabbath. 
It is well also, that there should be some meeting, call it a 
teachers’ meeting, a bible class, an inquiry meeting, or what 
you will, where the anxious and truth-seeking mind may 
have its difficulties answered, its doubts removed, and where 
heart may answer heart, as in water face answers face. It 
seems to us, that in our denomination, we have too few rather 
than too many such meetings. We think the interest of the 
sabbath exercises would be increased, rather than diminished, 
by such occasional meetings. 

In fact, we suppose we have not much of that attachment to 
the good old ways, and dread of innovation, which possesses 
many of our brethren. We see no great harm in an evening 
lecture, though the church may never before have had a candle 
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or lamp in it. Neither do we dread that men will think too 
much about religion, or become too original in their views of 
christianity. It is so much easier to care for none of these 
things, to slide along the good old path, to repeat by rote old 
saws of theology and morality, instead of striving to see with 
our own eyes, hear with our own ears, and understand with 
our own hearts—that we are ever more afraid of drowsiness, 
than of too great earnestness of feeling or thought. 


3. A view of American Unitarian Missions ; with thoughts on the 
Missionary Cause, and the interest of Unitarians init. By A. C. 
Patterson. 


We are glad to see that our friend Patterson, when he left 
Buffalo, was taken from us only in presence, not in heart. 
We are truly delighted with the appearance of this little tract, 
and though we have not had time to peruse it, we cannot but 
express our gratitude to God, that the time has come in which 
as Unitarians we can speak of missions without the apprehen- 
sion of displeasing our readers. Within afew years a wide 
and deepening interest has been taken in the subject by Uni- 
tarians, and though as yet we have hardly done any thing asa 
body, yet there is every evidence that we sha!] soon put our 
hand to this plough with energy and faith. The following 
table contains as nearly as was possible an estimate of the past 
expenditures for missions in our denomination. 


Evangelical Missionary Society, $18,924 
American Unitarian Association, 7,511 
Missions in India, 1,075 
Ministry at large in Boston, 13,450 
“ $6 66 New York, 7,800 
Warren Street Chapel, 1,600 
Plymouth, Kingston, and Duxbury Association, 450 
$50,810 


4. Discourse occasioned by the recent Duel in Washington. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. Delivered in the Chapel of Harvard University. 


The late sad affair at Washington has called out a general 
expression of grief, shame and indignation, which shows that 
there is a moral feeling left in the community which will some- 
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times rebuke even those whom the proud code of honor endea- 
vors to shield. In our own city, which Mr. Graves represents 
in Congress, and where he is remarkably popular as a man and 
politician, having been elected to the present Congress with- 
out opposition from the administration party, and against a 
popular candidate of his own politics; even here, we have 
found no one to justify this unhappy transaction. ‘We do not 
mean to say that Mr. Graves is thought more to blame than 
the others who were concerned in this matter, but the whole 
transaction is of too murderous a nature to be defended or 
excused even by personal and political friends. 

Mr. Ware’s sermon is on the law of honor, and the text is 
happily chosen from Proverbs, xx. 3. “It is an honor fora 
man to cease from strife.” ~The sermon itself, like every thing 
from the same source is full of plain, direct appeals to the un- 
derstanding, the heart, and the conscience ; calculated to en- 
gage the attention, interest the feelings, and leave behind a 
deep and solemn impression. Happy are the young men who 
sit under such preaching. Especially happy if they rightly 
use this privilege. 


We have recieved the following pamphlets besides those 
already noticed, which we have no room to attend to at pre- 
sent. Some or all shall be noticed in our next. 

1. Greenwood’s sermon at the ordination of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
gent. 2. Memorial of the Ohio A. 8. Society. 3. Proceed- 
ings of a Clerical Convention in Worcester, Mass. 4. Brook’s 
lecture on Teachers’ Seminaries. 5. An account of Dummer 
Academy. 6. Party Spirit. An address by John H. Harney, 
at South Hanover, la. 7. Address on Moral Education. By 
A. Wylie, D. D., Ia. 8. Account of the Collegiate Institute, 
Louisville Ky. 9. Danger and Duty of the Young. A ser- 
mon preached to the Senior Class of the Indiana College. By 
A. Wylie,D.D. 10. Address by Elisha W. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of Wabash College. 11. Reports on Brunswick, Georgia. 
12. Measures of Revivalists. A sermon by C. A. Farley, 
Alton. 13. Passage of Time. A sermon by C. A. Farley, 
Alton. 14, Address before the Ohio Historical Society. By 

Timothy Walker. 
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FoR maRcH, 1838. 


Western Messencer.—Our 
subscription list has been filling 
up gradually within the last two 
months, and we suppose we have 
now as many subscribers as ever. 
We feel grateful to the friends 
who have exerted themselves in 
our behalf. We recommence 
our work with new spirit, having 
learned that we have a few 
friends who are in earnest in its 
support. ‘To show the interest 
taken in it, we shall venture to 
give extracts from a few of the 
letters which we have recieved. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—“ 1 hope it 
will not be necessary to discon- 
tinue the Messenger. It is an 
important, very important auxil- 
iary in our western cause. We 
cannot spare it, and must not, 
and shall we say, will not. I 
will continue to do all I can for 
it. 

“We are gradually gaining 
strength in Buffalo, in number, 
respectability, influence, and I 
hope above all in virtue and 
piety. Sometimes our church is 
full. But our audience is vari- 
able. Our pews are all either 
sold or let, except seven or eight 
under the gallery.” 

, Mass. —“ Mr. P. 
when in Boston handed your 
agent, Mr. Smith, the names and 
subscriptions of three or four 
new subscribers. I now send 
another. * * * * ‘The Messen- 








ger must not be permitted to stop. 
I am satisfied that it is as well 
adapted to do good at the East 


as in the West. ‘The idea ot 
liberal christianity has been slip- 
ping out of the minds of the east- 
ern Unitarians through lapse of 
time ; they lay stress on the ca- 
sual features and external forms 
of their faith too much, while 
they half forget the high prin- 
ciples of mutual freedom and in- 
dividual independence which it 
was the principal mission of the 
first Unitarians to defend. Your 
position as pioneers compels you 
to rely on the developement and 
illustration of these great prin- 
ciples daily, hourly; to take pride, 
as Milton has nobly said, in be- 
ing “the solitary advocate of dis- 
countenanced truths ;” to iden- 
tify yourselves with the move- 
ment party, who supply the prin- 
ciples and the watchwords un- 
der which nations finally rally. 
Let me tell you, that in this pub- 
lic-opinion-ridden section of the 
country, a publication of this kind 
is as much needed, and probably 
more, than at the West. Look 
at some of our periodicals—what 
learning! but what twaddling ! 
Milk for men—seems to be the 
theory of our modern Rabbis.” 

Cincinnati, Jan. 23.—“1 am 
sorry to see you are in danger 
of coming to a stand from a 
want of subscribers; but such 
seems to be the fate of Western 
Periodicals ; if you do, you must 
change your name, call it the 
Kentucky Roarer, or something 
of the sort, and names enough 
will crowd your list.” 
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A list of sixteen new subscribers accompanied the following 
letter from Mobile. We wish our brother H. W. Bellows 
joy of his prospects. 

Mositx, Ala., Sth Feb., 1838. 

“ My Dear Sir:—You will be interested to learn what 
fruit the ground you broke here two years ago is producing. 
You were so were so well followed up by our western breth- 
ren, that] have only entered into your labors, and am reaping 
pleasantly what was sown with so much pains. I have been 
here three months, and ’till the last three sabbaths, preached 
only one service aday. I found the people disappointed and 
discouraged that Mr. Peabody did not return. He had won 
all hearts—had conciliated our brethren of other denomina- 
tions, and was fast building up a large society. 1 was at first 
very much disheartened by our prospects. The .society was 
largely in debt—without organization—its members groaning 
under the pressure—scattered by the long intermission of ser- 
vices, and dispirited by the youth and inexperience of their 
new minister. But our views had been too fully presented, 
and too gratefully recieved, to fail of continued attention and 
interest. You will sympathize with my joy and gratitude for 
the success which has crowned my humble labors. The con- 
gregation has doubled since I arrived. I should guess that 
those who consider themselves as belonging to our society were 
about one hundred and fifty persons. |The only fair sabbath 
evening since our night service began, nearly filled our church. 
[ cannot doubt that before the end of the season we shall have 
as many hearers as we can seat. We have sold pews enough 
to remove all anxiety about the debt of the society, and shall 
probably be able to rent a good part of the remainder. We 
have purchased a small organ, chandelier and stoves, a gross 
of Greenwood’s Hymns, and now enjoy all the comforts of a 
well ordered church. If you will compare our present con- 
dition, with the forlorn and unpremising state of things when 
you were here, you will never despair of success in any good 
cause—a feeling, however, from which you do not need this 
encouragement to protect you. I regret now extremely that 
I did not recieve ordination before I left the north. A regu- 
larly organized church would give stability to our society. I 
think I shall try to prepare the way for this to take place at 
the very commencement of the next season. 

“We feel that we belong to the “ Western Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.” We sympathize closely with you. You have all 
contributed to our nurture, and now that we can speak for 
ourselves, we thank you, and ask your fellowship. 
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Iam deeply interested in the Messenger, and have endeavor- 
ed to direct the attention of the people to it. I pray you not to 
think of relinquishing it. 1 should rather myself devote a 
month in every year to soliciting subscriptions for it, than see 
itdecline. Wherever I go, trust me I shall do what I can to 
make it known, which is the best service that can be done for 
it. I amconfident that if our clergy would each exert them- 
selves but a little to gain subscribers, your list might be full. ” 


The following is from a friend in Grayville, Illinois. 


“ Enclosed is my annual subscription for the Western Mes- 
senger. I intended to have sent it sooner, but circumstances 
hindered me. | hope however, you will recieve it early enough 
to add my mite of encouragement to you to persevere in pub- 
lishing the Messenger ; I bope and trust that it will be one 
among many, ay, even so many as to cause you almost to 
overlook it. "I generally read the Messenger with a great deal 
of pieasure, but in the last there was a paragraph which gave 
me much pain; I allude to your statement of the difficulties 
which at present attend the publication on account of the 
number of subscriptions failing off. Truly, the soundness of 
the principles of those who have professed themselv es friends 
to the cause, are in the present trying times brought toa pretty 
severe test, many perhaps may ‘shrink from it, but you will 
gain something in knowing upon what support you may here- 
after with certainty calculate. If it should not be suchas to 
enable you to continue the Messenger in its present form, let 
us have itin one whose cheapness will be commensurate with 
circumstances. Let it come in any shape, and however much 
it may be curtailed as to matter, if it comes imbued with the 
spirit which has characterised it hitherto, I shall gladly greet 
its appearance. ” 


The most encouraging no- need not our thanks; but we 








tices however, are those which 
we have received from some 
gentlemen, standing high in 
other denominations, whose 
generous helpfulness is an hon- 
vrable evidence of the exist- 
ence of true liberality in every 
sect of Christendom. They 





should be ungrateful to God, 
did we not offer our thanksgiv- 
ings to Him, for every evidence 
that the age of exclusiveness is 
passing by. May His king- 
dom of peace and love speed- 
ilv prevail through our land. 
Amen. 
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Kentucky Historical Society. 
By an act of the last session of 
the Legislature, a number of 
gentlemen were incorporated 
as a Society under the above 
name. The Cabinet and Li- 
brary are to be kept in Louis- 
ville. Ata late meeting the 
following gentlemen were elec- 
ted officers. Hon. John Row- 
an, President. Hons. Judge 
Bibb, and Judge Pirtle, Vice 
Presidents. Wilkins Tanne- 
hill, Recording Sec’y. Leon- 
ard Bliss, Jr., Corresponding 
Secretary. George Keats, 
Treasurer. Dr. Ed. Jarvis, 
Librarian. 

All friends to the objects of 
this society, are respectfully 
invited to send aly books, pa- 
pers, and curiosities connected 
with the history of Kentucky, 
which they are willing to loan 
or give, to the Librarian at 
Louisville. And the Corres- 
ponding Secretary would be 
glad to recieve biographical or 
historical information connect- 
ed with the achievements of 
the early settlers. 





Temperance Society.—An 
effort is now making to resus- 
citate the Louisville Temper- 
ance Society. The pledge 
adopted is the total abstinence 
one. It was proposed, for the 
sake of uniting all temperance 
men in the effort, to have a 
double pledge, one relating to 
distilled spirits, and the other 
including all intoxicating li- 
quors, and allow the person 
signing either to become a 


member of the society. This 
plan however, was rejected. 
We were sorry for it, for in 
the present state of the tem- 
perance cause in Louisville, 


we thought it a good plan. 


Revivals in Louisville.— 
Most of the societies in this 
city have manifested an in- 
creased interest in religion du- 
ring the last few months, and 
many members have been 
added to the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist church- 
es. We rejoice in their pros- 
perity, and pray that they may 
give diligence to make their 
calling and election sure. 


Exchange Papers.—The 
Family Magazine is published 
in New York, every month, 
in parts of 40 pages, at $1 50 
per annum. It is one of the 
cheapest and best works in the 
land. The number before us 
contains twenty-six handsome 
wood cuts, and articles of ev- 
ery variety of useful informa- 
tion. Those who wish to 
procure an exceedingly enter- 
taining and instructive work, 
especially adapted for the chil- 


dren of a family, had better 


send their names to Redfield 
& Lindsay, New York. 


Southern Rose.—This is a 
little periodical edited by Mrs. 
Gilman, Charleston, S. C.. It 
is composed almost wholly of 
original matter, and of the 


best sort. Some of Mrs. Gil- 
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man’s sketches and tales are 
equal to any thing of the kind 
in our literature. 

New Haven Christian Spec- 
tator.—The February number 
of this excellent periodical is 
as rich as usual. It is one of 
the best religious periodicals 
in the country. We notice, 
however, in the publisher’s ad- 
vertisement one mistake. He 
says that “the Christian Spec- 
tator actually contains, by es- 
timate of the size and number 
of pages, at least ninety or one 
hundred pages more of printed 
matter than any other Religi- 
ous Quarterly, for three doll- 
arsayear.” ‘This may be true 
with one exception. The 
Western Messenger is of the 
same size, and is published at 
three dollars a year. It con- 
tains 864 pages, while the 
Spectator contains only 768. 
The Western Messenger has 
also about a quarter of its con- 
tents in smaller type than the 
Spectator, thus making a lar- 
ger amount of composition, 
and containing actually 96 
pages more in the year. So 
if the Spectator is a cheap 
work, ours is cheaper. 

The Hesperian.—To be ed- 
ited by W. D. Gallagher, and 
Otway Curry. 

We see our indefatigable 
friend Gallagher, intends issu- 
ing the first No. of a publica- 
tion with the above title, in 
Columbus, Ohio, the first day 
of the present month. We 





wish him all success—he cer- 
tainly deserves it if persever- 
ance be a virtue. 

It will be a handsome Mag- 
azine, containing S80 or 90 
pages octavo, making 2 vols., 
five hundgéd pages each a year. 
Subscription price, five dollars. 

In considering the many at- 
tempts and failures of works 
devoted to general literature, 
in all parts of the U. States, 
but especially in the West, it 
has sometimes occurred to us 
to ask, whether they might 
not have come too soon. Our 
people, perhaps, have as yet 
no literature because they 
have nothing to say. They 
are busy living, doing, grow- 
ing. The age of reflection 
and imaginative reproduction 
has not yet arrived. The pre- 
sent moment is all romance— 
why trouble the past! Why 
explore the future’? All great 
works ripen best in silence. 
The seed swells and bursts 
under ground, in darkness. 
A great nation is in the germ 
here. It is thursting down 
its roots into very solid soil, 
it is piercing the sod with its 
cleft head, it will soon be in 
the air and light of day. 
When we get a national char- 
acter, then we shall havea 
national literature. If weare 
roses, we shall blow in time. 
In the meantime if any man 
has any thing to say or sing, 
let him say it; but let us not 
feel sad because the fruit tree 
is not covered with blossoms 
the first year. 
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We are glad tosee that our 
friend Gallagher does not fall 
into the melancholy habit 
which besets certain eastern 
writers, of lamenting that na- 
tive genius is neglected, that 
modest worth, poe ti@afire, &ce. 
is overlooked. ‘They spin out 
some lack—a-—daisical verses, 
and because they are not read 
they fancy the world is going 
to wreck. Theirs are the At- 
lantean shoulders which sup- 
port the sky of song. A na- 
tional literature would come 
crashing down to nothing, did 
not they—true patriots—keep 
it up, by their monthlies and 
quarterlies, their sonnets and 
madrigals. But did it ever oc- 
cur to these wailers over ne- 
glected merit, that the reason 
why they are neglected may 
be that what they write is not 
worth reading? Because the 


thing is written and printed, 
does it follow that it must be 
good, and that a grateful coun- 
try should rise up to embrace 
its author ? 

Not thus complains W. D. 
Gallagher—or if he ever does 
it, very rarely. With great 
spirit and taste, he writes and 
publishes his pretty poems and 
talented articles, and finds re- 
ward enough in the pleasure 
which his own thoughts afford 
him. So let him continue to 
do. And may increasing 
numbers of readers accom- 
pany him, (and the number is 
not small now,) till the great 
West, having felled its forests, 
dug its canals, built its cities, 
laid its rail-roads, and changed 
a wilderness into a garden, can 
find time to sit down quietly 
and enjoy literature, philoso- 


phy, and poetry. 








